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TO 

MY  MOTHER 

THE   BRAVEST    OF   WOMEN 

THE    MOST    UNDERSTANDING    OF    MOTHERS 

IN   HONOR   OF   HER 

SIXTIETH   BIRTHDAY 

I   INSCRIBE   THIS   VOLUME    WITH 
FILIAL    LOVE    AND    GRATITUDE. 


'My  son,  keep  the  commandment  of  thy  father, 

And  forsake  not   the  teaching   of   thj'  mother  ; 

Bind    them   continually    upon    thy    heart. 

Tie  them  about  thy  neck. 

When  thou   walkest  it  shall   lead  thee. 

When  thou  liest  down,  it  shall  watch  over  thee  ; 

And  when   thou  awak'pst  it  shall  talk   with   thee. 

For  the  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  teaching 

is  light, 
And  reproofs   of  instruction  are   the  way  of   life." 


—Proverbs  vi :  20-23. 
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SOURCES  OF  JEWISH  INSPIRATION 


In  that  great  poem  of  Chaim  Nachman 
Bialik,  ^If  You  Would  Know'',  the  poet 
suggests: 

"If  you  would  know  the  spring  whence  the  strength 

of  soul 
Was  drawn  in  evil  days  woeful  as  these, 

*  ♦     ♦ 

"If  you  would  know  the  well  where  those  who,  crushed 
Between  the  straits  of  Chaos  and  the  Grave, 
Drew  comforts  of  the  Lord,  and  mighty  faith 
To  suffer  long,  and  iron  strength  to  bear 
Travail 

*  *     * 

*'If  you  would  see  the  bosom  where  your  people 
Wept  heart  and  soul  their  fill  of  bitterness, 

*  *     * 

*'If  you  would  know  the  stronghold  where  your  fathers 
Salvaged  their  souls'  desire  and  held  the  Law, 
Holy  above  all  Holies  to  be  saved; 
If  you  would  know  the  hiding  place  that  kept 
Their  mighty  spirit  and  its  essence  pure  ..." 
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then  go  to  the  Synagog  whence  the  Jew  drew 
inspiration  and  strength  and  vigor  and 
courage  for  life's  combats,  to  that  same 
Synagog  where  over  faded  pages 

"Some  shrivelled  Jews  with  parched  and  wizened  face, 
Jews  of  Exile,  burdened  with  its  yoke, 
Who  lose  their  pain " 

and  misery  and  find  their  song  and  their  hope 
in  the  pages  of  Jewish  literature.  And  he 
ends  his  poem  with  this  tremendous  charge 
and  challenge: 

"If  God  has  spared  you  of  the  holy  spirit. 
Nor  taken  all  His  soothing  from  your  heart, 
And  rays  of  hope  for  better  days  than  these 
At  times  illumine  all  its  leagues  of  darkness, 
Brother  of  distress,  know  this  to  be 
A  salvaged  spark,  small  fugitive  of  flame. 
Saved  by  a  miracle  from  that  great  fire. 
Your  sires  kept  ever  ardent  on  their  altar. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  rivers  of  their  tears 
Have  borne  and  brought  us  hither,  and  their  prayers 
Have  loaned  us  of  the  Lord,  and  thro'  their  death 
They  bade  a  life  be  ours,  life  to  world's  end." 

Now,  Jewish  literature  is  a  very  vast  field, 
and  despite  the  years  of  scholarship  and  re- 
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search,  not  all  of  it  has  yet  been  perused  or 
analyzed.  It  will  take  scholars  many  decades 
of  years  of  continuous  and  diligent  toil  to 
make  available  the  great  wealth  found  in  its 
pages. 

In  this  series  of  talks  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  deal  with  the  entire  field  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature. I  shall  take  but  three  vessels  of  that 
literature,  which  are  the  most  commonly 
used,  are  the  best  known,  and  have  been, 
through  these  many  generations,  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  whole  people.  Other 
vessels  of  our  vast  literature  may  not  be 
intended  for  or  be  accessible  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Those  may  be  intended  for 
scholars  and  specialists.  But  the  three  with 
which  I  mean  to  deal  now — the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Prayer  Book — belong  to 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel. 

At  once,  the  question  occurs:  To  what 
extent  do  these  three  really  belong  to  all  the 
people — today  and  now?  How  many  Jews 
read  or  have  read  their  Bible?  One  is  re- 
minded of  Zang will's  bitter  words  to   the 
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effect  that  the  Jew  in  giving  the  Bible  to  the 
world,  gave  it  away.  .  .  .  How  many  of  our 
people  have  first-hand  acquaintance  even  with 
the  translation  of  the  original?  How  many 
realize  aught  of  its  beauty  of  thought,  the 
majesty  of  its  diction,  the  challenge  of  its 
ideal?  To  be  sure,  those  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  go  to  colleges  do  nowadays  get 
something  of  the  Bible;  for  all  colleges  of 
standing  give  courses  in  Bible  literature.  But 
the  vast  majority  do  not  go  to  college.  What 
of  them? 

So,  too,  with  the  Talmud.  People  talk 
about  it,  but  how  many  have  ever  looked 
into  it?  And  how  few'  they  are  who  are 
even  capable  of  doing  it,  should  they  want 
to  do  it. 

As  to  the  Prayer  Book,  that  certainly  has 
been  accessible  to  our  people,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  the  vernacular.  It  is  perhaps 
better  known  than  the  others;  and  yet,  I 
wonder  how  many  Jewish  people  today  fail 
to    get    much    needed    solace    and    guidance 
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from  this  easily  accessible  and  ever-present 
source  of  Jewish  inspiration? 

I — The  Bible 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  Bible  as  a  source 
of  Jewish  inspiration. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a  new  theme- 
Others  before  me,  even  I,  in  this  pulpit,  have 
on  previous  occasions  dealt  with  this  theme. 
And  yet  I  offer  no  apology  for  dealing  with 
it  once  again,  since  it  is  my  conviction  that 
it  is  good  to  go  back  to  the  sources  of  our 
life  occasionally  for  spiritual  refreshment  and 
for  reinforcement  of  life.  God  knows,  we 
need  it! 

What  then  is  the  Bible?  There  are  still 
people  who  think  of  the  Bible  as  a  book. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  error.  The  Bible  is 
not  a  book,  even  though  it  may  be  bound 
within  the  confines  of  a  pair  of  covers.  The 
Bible  is  a  literature  and  was  a  thousand  years 
in  the  making.  It  is  the  work  of  many 
hands;  the  fruit  of  many  minds  and  of  vary- 
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ing  thoughts  and  standards  of  life.  What 
we  have  in  the  Bible  does  not  represent  the 
whole  literature  of  the  period  during  which 
it  was  being  created.  It  is  rather  a  selection 
from  a  much  larger  literature  that  was  avail- 
able, and  this  which  was  preserved  for  us  by 
redactors,  editors  and  compilers  was  selected 
only  because  it  served  a  purpose  and  conveyed 
one  central  idea,  namely:  That  God  revealed 
Himself  to  Israel  and  through  Israel.  It  is 
intended  to  tell  us  of  the  religious  evolution 
of  the  Jew.  In  its  broadest  aspects,  it  tells 
us  of  God  in  history.  And  with  this  reli- 
gious intention  and  motive,  they  selected 
folklore,  history,  drama,  poetry,  philosophy, 
oratory — but  only  insofar  as  these  serve  this 
general  purpose.  Others  that  did  not  serve 
such  a  purpose  were  excluded  from  this  com- 
pilation. 

Being  the  result  of  such  selection  as  well 
as  of  years  of  the  process  of  development,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
uniformity  either  of  style  or  ideals,  or  even  a 
consistency  of  concept  and  law  through  the 
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different  strata  of  thought  and  experience 
reflected  there.  There  are  orthodox  people 
who  might  be  shocked  by  this  statement. 
And  yet  I  say  out  of  deep  reverence  and  a 
deep  love  for  this  literature,  that  it  is  in  this 
very  diversity  and  in  this  very  stratification 
that  one  finds  the  secret  of  that  amazing 
universal  hold  and  appeal  of  this  Bible.  All 
men  are  not  alike,  people  are  on  different 
levels — intellectually  and  emotionally.  There 
are,  as  William  James  long  ago  pointed  out, 
'Varieties  of  religious  experience.''  And 
these  varieties  of  experience,  as  well  as  these 
levels  of  thought  and  emotion  are  all — or 
most  of  them — to  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  And  therefore,  every  soul  that  turns 
to  those  pages  finds  something  within  it  to 
satisfy  it — something  to  which  it  can  respond. 
For  the  cynic  there  is  Koheleth.  For  the 
reverent  questioner  who  out  of  his  deep  faith 
would  argue  with  God  and  hurl  the  eternal 
question  of  ''why?''  *Vhy?" — there  is  always 
the  book  of  Job.  To  the  seekers  of  knowl- 
edge  and   folk-thoughts,    there  is  Proverbs. 
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To  those  who  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
social  justice,  there  are  the  Prophets  with 
their  sublime  message.  For  the  mystic,  there 
are  Genesis  and  Jeremiah  and  the  Psalms. 
For  the  legalist,  there  is  Exodus.  For  the 
ritualist,  there  are  Leviticus  and  Ezekiel.  For 
the  historian,  there  are  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  and  Chronicles.  For  the  poets, 
there  are  the  Psalms.  And  for  the  stylists, 
there  are  all  the  various  books  in  the  Bible. 
And  so  on.  Every  type  of  human  exper- 
ience, every  aspect  of  human  nature  has  found 
its  reflection  and  record  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  book  of  God,  in  the  sense  that  it 
records  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and 
through  man,  making  His  will  known;  yet 
speaking  to  man  in  accordance  with  man's 
capacity  to  grasp  and  understand.  Our 
Sages  said:  '*The  Torah  (r.  e,,  the  divine 
revelation)  spoke  in  the  tongue  of  the  sons 
of  man.*' 

The  Bible  is  the  book  of  man — of  man 
upreaching — of  man  aspiring — of  man  eager 
to  find  himself  in  this  vast  and  puzzling 
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universe — to  find  his  place  in  it  and  his 
function.  It  deals  with  human  nature  which 
is  neither  decried  nor  proscribed.  Human 
nature  is  divinely  sanctioned  in  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  for  it  deals  with  human  beings  as 
they  are  and  with  human  problems,  even  with 
such  as  disturb  and  distress  us  today.  It 
deals  with  the  mood  of  men  which  is  recorded 
by  men  who  were  not  different  from  us  and 
whose  moods  were  not  unlike  our  own. 

But  above  all  else,  the  Bible  is  the  book 
of  the  Jews.  The  people  of  the  Bible  were 
Jews.  The  thoughts  in  the  Bible  are  Jewish 
thoughts.  The  problems  dealt  with  were 
Jewish  problems.  The  adjustments  to  those 
problems  and  needs  were  the  adjustments  of 
Jews  towards  them.  In  its  pages  God  speaks 
to  the  Jew  and  through  the  Jew,  and  assures 
the  Jew  of  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  life  and 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  It  does  not 
delude  the  Jew  with  false  hopes.  It  promises 
him  no  comfort,  or  ease.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Jew,  in  these  pages,  is  assured  of 
difficulties,  of  trials,  of  tribulations,  and  of 
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heartaches  in  abundance.  But  while  these 
are  promised  him,  he  is  taught  also  the  worth- 
whileness  of  endurance  and  suffering,  if  these 
are  for  great  and  universal  ideals.  The  Jew 
is  offered  only  the  distinction  of  service  and 
the  opportunity  of  usefulness. 

And  speaking  as  the  Bible  does,  by  highest 
authority,  it  became  the  organic  document  of 
the  Jew,  ''a  standard'',  to  use  Washing- 
ton's phrase,  ''to  which  to  repair"  for  solace 
and  inspiration,  for  joyous  stimulus  and 
consolation,  for  intellectual  exercise  and  for 
mystic  satisfaction,  for  the  assurance  of  better 
days  to  come,  and  of  the  ultimate  end  of 
wrong.  It  gave  to  the  Jew,  and  through 
him,  to  man,  a  goal,  albeit  ''in  the  end  of 
days",  and  in  establishing  that  goal  it  indi- 
cated that  history  is  not  blindly  mechanical, 
that  there  is  purpose  and  direction  in  it,  and 
that  back  of  it  all  is  an  Intelligence  and  that 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  God!  It  lifted  the 
Jew,  and  through  the  Jew  all  the  other  sons 
of  men,  from  earth  even  unto  God,  and  made 
of  man  a  shootoph  lemaasai  beraishith — 
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''a   partner   and   co-worker   of   God   in   the 
creative  process  of  life/' 

Such  is  our  Book,  our  supreme  gift  to  the 
world.  It  is  the  primary  source  of  Jewish 
inspiration  to  which  Jews  repaired  in  the  past 
and  from  it  drew  strength  and  courage  and 
hope  as  they  faced  a  world  not  always  free 
or  friendly,  and  a  life  not  always  comfortable. 

II — The  Talmud 

Next  in  rank,  and  at  times  surpassing  it  in 
practical  importance,  is  the  Talmud  as  a 
source  of  Jewish  inspiration.  Just  as  Torah 
became  a  symbol  of  Jewish  culture  and  Jewish 
civilization,  so  did  the  Talmud  become  in 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  uninformed  Jews  and 
non-Jews  alike,  the  symbol  of  all  of  Jewish 
literature.  And  it  is  in  this  symbolic  char- 
acter that  one  might  find  the  explanation — 
though  not  the  exclusive  explanation — for 
the  frequent  burnings  of  the  Talmud  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  Talmud  has  had  a  very  peculiar  fate. 
As  Emanuel  Deutsch  pointed  out  in  his  essay 
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on  the  subject,  the  Talmud  is  most  univer- 
sally talked  of  and  most  universally  neglected* 
.  ♦  .  .  And  though  it  has  become  almost  a 
household  word,  there  are  probably  very 
many  today,  who,  not  unlike  that  erudite 
Capucin  Monk,  Henricus  Seynensis,  think  of 
the  Talmud  not  as  book  or  literature  at  all, 

but  as  a  man That  Monk  gained  his 

immortality  by  quoting  the  Talmud  in  this 
way:      ''Ut    narrat    Rabbinus    Talmud'' — 

''Thus  said  Rabbi  Talmud'' 

What,  then,  is  the  Talmud?  Like  the 
Bible,  the  Talmud  is  not  a  book,  but  a  litera- 
ture— an  unorganized,  unsystematized  en- 
cyclopedia of  knowledge.  The  Talmud  has 
been  likened  unto  the  sea.  It  has  been  called 
''the  sea  of  the  Talmud".  And  in  a  very 
real  sense,  it  does  represent  the  ocean  'Vith 
its  swells  and  storms,  its  depth  and  expanse, 
its  hues  and  colors",  and  its  variety  of  content. 
It  is  fascinating  and  yet  formidable.  It  is 
intelligible  and  yet  perplexing.  It  is  a  para- 
dox, and  yet  viewed  aright  and  understood 
correctly,  it  is  simple. 
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Why  did  the  Talmud  come  into  being,  and 
when?  After  the  time  of  Ezra  (in  the  fifth 
century,  B.  C.  E.).  as  the  Bible  books  were 
approaching  their  completion  and  were  be- 
coming authoritative,  the  Jewish  people 
continuing  their  intense  and  complex  life, 
were  faced  by  needs  that  were  new,  by  de- 
mands unprovided  for  in  the  Bible,  by 
developments  which  challenged  and  called  for 
adjustments,  growth  and  expansion. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  it  best  by  reference 
to  our  own  Federal  Constitution.  Here  is  a 
document  about  150  years  old,  written  in  the 
language  which  we  speak  today,  perfectly 
clear  and  perfectly  intelligible.  And  yet, 
because  it  was  written  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  because  so  many  developments  came 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  could 
not  possibly  have  foreseen,  it  was  necessary 
continuously  to  interpret  this  document. 
Hence,  the  voluminous  literature  of  decisions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
well  as  of  other  courts,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  new  legislation  judged  to  be   ''constitu- 
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tionar\  On  the  side  of  law,  therefore, 
we  may  see  the  decisions  and  legislation  of 
our  country,  outside  of  the  Constitution  and 
yet  adjudged  ''constitutional'',  as  an  approxi- 
mation of  what  the  Talmud  meant  to  the 
Jew, 

Jewish  life  in  those  early  centuries  was 
expanding.  The  organic  law,  which  was  the 
Bible,  could  only  be  interpreted.  And  out  of 
this  demand  for  expansion,  there  came  in  time 
the  Mishnah  and  then  the  Gemara,  which, 
together  constitute  the  Talmud.  There  are 
to  be  found  the  discussions,  the  questions  and 
answers,  the  debates  of  the  learned.  There 
are  to  be  found  the  decisions  of  the  authorita- 
tive teachers  in  matters  of  law  and  life.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  Talmud,  as  I  said,  is  not 
a  book  but  a  literature,  and  it,  also,  was  in 
the  making  for  a  period  of  over  a  thousand 
years.  And  in  its  turn,  like  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud  became  authoritative  for  the  Jews. 
And  as  the  Bible,  in  the  parlance  of  our  peo- 
ple, became  ''die  heilige  Torah*'  (the  sacred 
Torah) — so  in  the  same  parlance  the  Talmud 
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became  ''die  heilige  Gemara''  (the  sacred 
Talmud).  Like  the  Bible,  it  became  the 
heritage  of  the  whole  Congregation  of  Jacob; 
and  like  the  Bible,  it  is  many-sided,  multiple- 
faceted — only  to  a  very  much  larger  degree 
even  than  is  the  Bible. 

Let  me  illustrate:  The  Talmud  has  two 
major  elements.  One  is  called  Halakah,  a 
word  which  derives  from  the  root- verb  mean- 
ing ''to  walk'',  and  therefore  "a  way  of  life'', 
and  hence  gained  the  specific  meaning  of  law 
and  duty.  But  it  has  also  another  element 
called  Haggadah,  which  means  "narrative", 
and  therefore  that  which  is  edifying,  and 
therefore  that  which  is  inspiring,  or  preach- 
ment, or  homily.  The  Halakah  is  stern,  it 
is  formal,  it  is  academic.  The  Haggadah  is 
light,  didactic.  And  these  two  elements  are 
compounded  into  this  literature  in  such  a  way 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
discussions  and  in  the  most  earnest  casuistry, 
one  finds  from  time  to  time  bits  of  story,  of 
fable,  of  legends,  of  folklore,  of  proverbs. 
Someone  pointed  out  that  if  the  Halakah  may 
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be  rightly  called  the  ''sea  of  the  Talmud'', 
that  is,  the  main  body,  the  substance  of  it; 
then  the  Haggadah  may  be  likened  to  the 
''Gulf  Stream'',  which  is  warm  and  refresh- 
ing. And  all  of  it,  like  the  Bible,  reflects  the 
central  theme  of  Jewish  thinking  and  Jewish 
living,  namely,  that  life  must  be  viewed  as  a 
unity,  as  a  whole — not  religion  apart  from 
life — not  literature  apart  from  life — not  law 
unrelated  to  life.  Life  cannot  be  thus  dis- 
sected and  still  remain  life.  Hence  the 
emphasis  of  the  Talmud  upon  religion  and 
life — literature  and  life — law  and  life.  And 
therefore,  too,  as  in  the  Bible  so  in  the 
Talmud,  we  find  so  much  to  stimulate  every 
human  interest  and  every  human  mood.  We 
find  there  cynicism  and  credulity,  faith  and 
questioning,  history  not  organized,  but  as 
reflected  by  the  passing  moment.  We  find 
philosophy  and  law,  plus  numerous  supersti- 
tions; much  of  popular  medicine  and  hygiene, 
popular  science,  popular  agriculture  and 
economics,  natural  history,  fables,  maxims, 
mythology  and  magic.     And  these  not  alone 
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from  Jewish  sources,  but  from  the  larger 
world  of  that  time.  And  throughout  and 
above  all,  there  shines  through  it  all  a  moral 
and  religious  philosophy  of  which  none  need 
be  ashamed! 

How  great  has  the  influence  of  the  Talmud 
been  on  Jewish  life?  Immeasurable!  Re- 
member that  the  Talmud  at  times  even 
superseded  the  Bible  as  the  subject  matter  of 
Jewish  study;  superseded  the  Bible  even  in 
authority.  It  was  the  Talmud  that  estab- 
lished study  itself  as  a  form  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship, and  it  was  studied  ardently,  diligently, 
for  centuries  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  In  it  the  Jew  steeped  himself  in 
his  effort  to  escape  the  world  and  its  trials. 
Here  he  bathed  his  soul  for  refreshment, 
exercised  his  mind,  and  attained  an  amazing 
agility,  acumen  and  keenness.  Talmudic, 
even  more  than  Biblical  expressions  became 
part  of  daily  speech  and  the  vernacular;  and 
the  interpretation  and  decisions  of  the 
Talmud  became  the  norm  of  Jewish  living 
through  the  many  generations. 
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And  even  though  we,  of  the  Reform  wing, 
do  not  ascribe  to  the  Talmud  that  authority 
which  it  had  for  our  fathers,  we  yet  needs 
must  have  it  and  needs  must  rely  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  primary  sources  of  most  of  our 
religious,  moral  and  social  inspiration.  There 
is  very  much  in  the  Talmud  that  we,  of  the 
Liberal  school,  do  not  subscribe  to,  but  this 
must  be  said:  The  Talmud  with  all  of  its 
flaws  represents  Jewish  Tradition,  and  with- 
out the  saving  element  of  Tradition  and  its 
authority,  we,  Liberals,  might  have  become 
just  as  petrified  a  group  as  became  the 
Karaites,  who  dared  to  repudiate  the  author- 
ity and  source  of  Jewish  Tradition!  The 
Talmud  represents  Jewish  life  and  thought 
in  flux  and  though,  as  I  said,  much  of  it  is 
of  no  immediate  practical  value,  since  much 
of  it  has  only  academic  interest  and  historic 
significance,  I  yet  make  bold  to  assert  that 
Judaism,  Jewish  development,  is  as  unthink- 
able without  the  Talmud  as  is  the  Jew's 
existence  without  the  Jew's  faith  in  God! 
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III — The  Prayer  Book 

I  am  now  approaching  the  consideration 
of  the  third  major  source  of  Jewish  inspira- 
tion-  As  we  have  seen,  the  Bible  is  the  basic, 
the  organic  element.  The  Talmud  is  an 
extension  of  that,  with  additions.  This,  the 
third,  the  Prayer  Book,  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  far-reaching,  because  all  Jews 
prayed,  and  even  those  who  were  not  students 
and  could  not  read  the  Talmud,  or  even  the 
Bible,  knew  and  used  the  Prayer  Book.  It 
was  the  most  accessible,  the  most  commonly 
available,  the  most  immediate.  And  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  contains  all  the  basic 
elements  of  Jewish  inspiration,  our  hopes 
and  our  dreams,  our  aspirations  and  our 
outlook. 

Please  observe,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  not  of  prayer  per  se.  There 
are  prayers  in  the  Bible;  and  the  Psalms  are 
a  hymn  book — *'the  hymn  book  of  the  second 
Temple.''  There  are  prayers  in  the  Talmud, 
but  not  a  compilation  of  prayers.     But  there 
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was  no  official  prayer  book  in  Jewish  life 
until  the  ninth  century,  when  Amram  Gaon 
published  the  first  Jewish  prayer  book^ 
There  have  been  many  prayer  books  since  that 
day-  They  were  not  all  alike,  although  cer- 
tain elements  exist  which  they  all  have  in 
common- 

What  did  the  first  Prayer  Book  contain? 
Prayers?  To  be  sure.  Prayers  that  grew 
out  of  the  needs  and  the  soul  of  Israel.  Pray- 
ers that  petitioned  God,  praised  Him,  adored 
Him.  Prayers  that  spoke  of  Israel's  destiny 
with  gratitude  and  of  God's  mercy  and  provi- 
dence with  reverence.  They  were  prayers 
that  revealed  a  people  who  knew  God.  A 
people  who  experienced  God  and  trusted  Him* 

But  that  first  Prayer  Book  contained  more 
than  prayers.  There  were  found  in  that 
compilation  decisions  from  the  Talmud  with 
glosses  and  comments  of  the  Geonim.  There 
were  excerpts  from  the  sermons  or  Midrashim 
of  the  Rabbis.  There  were  hymns  by  con- 
temporaries.    These  represented  the  skeleton 
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of  that  which  came  to  be  the  Jewish  Prayer 
Book,  although  the  latter  siddarim,  or  Prayer 
Books,  had  many  variations,  omissions  and 
additions. 

Another  thing  might  be  remembered  with 
reference  to  the  Prayer  Book.  Within  the 
fixed  framework  outlined  here,  a  very  wide 
latitude  was  allowed,  especially  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  As  Professor  Freehof 
has  pointed  out,  they  used  a  ''classical  text'', 
and  **Yet,  achieved  an  astonishing  flexi- 
bility/' By  means  of  using  a  great  variety  of 
additional  material,  from  holiday  to  holiday, 
from  community  to  community,  from  coun- 
try to  country,  each  one  of  these  Prayer 
Books  expressed  individuality,  uniqueness. 
Thus  the  Spanish  Jews,  who  were  given  to 
philosophic  speculation,  incorporated  in  their 
Piyyutim  their  philosophic  interests.  The 
Palestinian  Jews  indicated  their  interest  by 
the  inclusion  of  many  didactic,  sermonic 
elements.  German  Jews  reflected  the  sadness 
of  their  historical  experiences  by  means  of 
elegies   and    dirges.       And   even   individual 
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cities  and  communities  reflected  their  own 
local  interests  or  concern  by  that  which  they 
included  into  their  local  Prayer  Books,  All 
moods,  all  occasions,  evoked  additional  mate- 
rial which  was  freely  introduced  into  the 
Prayer  Book  and  used.  This  was  called  the 
Machzor,  a  sort  of  variable  anthology  of 
Jewish  prayer. 

Of  course,  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
this  variability  came  to  be  controlled,  because 
of  the  impracticability  of  printing  separate 
rituals  for  each  community,  and  the  Prayer 
Book  became  more  rigid  and  fixed  than  it 
used  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  seen 
that  Jewish  prayer  was  creative,  it  was  evolv- 
ing, it  was  non-static.  And  it  is  because  of 
this  ancient  tradition  and  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  rigidity  and  fixity,  that  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  is  even  now 
preparing  a  Machzor,  an  anthology  of  Jewish 
prayer,  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  Union 
Prayer  Book — the  more  effectively  to  be  able 
to  express  our  varying  moods  and  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  occasions  and  times. 
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And  so  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Jew  was 
used  for  worship,  outreaching — upreaching — 
satisfying  the  emotional,  the  mystical  nature 
of  the  Jew*  It  was  used  for  instruction, 
satisfying  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Jew. 
It  had  elements  of  the  dramatic,  satisfying  the 
desire  for  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Jew.  It 
had  much  poetry,  satisfying  the  imaginative 
faculty.  And  it  certainly  had  much  of  the 
historical,  satisfying  the  need  for  contempo- 
rary self-expression. 

The  reader  and  leader  did  not  pray  for  the 
Congregation,  but  with  the  Congregation,  for 
the  Congregation  was  not  a  passive  group, 
it  was  an  active,  participating  unit. 

What  has  been  the  specific  influence  of  the 
Prayer  Book? 

1 — It  certainly  made  for  the  consciousness 
of  the  reality  of  God,  of  His  nearness  and 
immanence. 

2 — It  certainly  made  for  the  unity  of  Israel 
throughout  the  world.     For  always  in  the 
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Prayer  Book,  it  is  as  Jews  that  we  pray;  it  is 
Jewish  needs  that  are  voiced.  We,  not  I,  is 
the  emphasis  of  Jewish  prayer  and  we  wor- 
ship Him  who  is  our  God,  not  my  God,  or 
the  God  of  any  individual  in  our  household. 
There  is  nothing  selfish  in  Jewish  prayer.  It 
is  nobly  and  gloriously  social. 

3 — Through  the  Prayer  Book,  the  ideals 
of  the  Jew  were  transmitted  and  preserved, 
and  these  ideals  are  all  to  be  found  recorded 
and  reflected  in  our  Book  of  Prayer.  The 
universality  of  God,  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man,  universal  peace,  the  ideals  of 
Justice,  of  mercy,  of  righteousness — these  and 
others  may  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

People  who  do  not  know  the  mood  of 
prayer,  sometimes  criticise  the  enumeration  of 
the  divine  attributes — that  is,  when  we  speak 
of  God's  goodness,  mercy,  justice,  loving 
kindness,  etc.  These  people,  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  nature  of  prayer,  say  that,  we, 
who  pray,  try  to  flatter  God;  we  assume  that 
He  is  vain  and  cater  to  His  vanity.     How 
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pathetic  their  ignorance  is.  As  Professor 
Cohon  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  so  well 
pointed  out: 

"The  barest  glimpse  into  religious  psychology 
should  convince  us  that  the  continuous  references  to 
the  attributes  of  God  is  a  necessity  of  our  spiritual 
being.  In  the  very  act  of  worship,  we  seek  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  the  Holy.  Out  of  the 
region  of  emotion  we  strive  to  lift  it  into  that  of 
thought.  We  verbalize  our  religious  feeling  and 
thereby  seek  to  render  it  capable  of  stimulating  and 
organizing  our  personalities  and  of  strengthening  our 
wills  to  moral  and  spiritual  action  ....  No  religious 
service  may  neglect  this  phase  of  devotion.  Declara- 
tions like  that  of  the  Shema,  of  the  Kedusha  (sanctifi- 
cation)  and  of  the  thirteen  attributes,  are  charged 
with  spiritual  electricity.  They  give  content  to  our 
nebulous  notions  and  they  kindle  a  holy  flame  within 
our  souls.  From  the  world  of  brass  and  jazz  and 
from  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  noise  of  machines, 
from  reality  of  sense  and  matter,  they  recall  us  to 
the  ideal  of  Holiness,  whose  essence  is  goodness, 
justice  and  truth.  The  proper  recitation  of  the 
attributes  of  God  in  prayer  and  song,  uplift  our 
whole  selves,  our  wills,  desires,  passions,  emotions, 
minds,  convictions — to  the  divine  source  of  life  and 
of  reason Our  moral  idealism  becomes  tinged 
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with  a  fervent  emotion,  for  we  have  enriched  it  with 
a  motive  of  Kiddush  Hashemi 

The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Jew  has  been  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Jew  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more.  What  has  it 
meant  to  him?  It  has  become  the  reservoir 
of  aspiration.  It  became  an  anthology  of 
words  and  ideas,  touched  by  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  fired  and  consecrated  by  the  martyr's 
emotion.  It  has  linked  the  generations  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  united  Israel,  how- 
soever scattered.  It  kept  the  Jew  nigh  unto 
God  and  close  to  his  people.  It  helped  him 
to  soar  as  on  wings  into  the  very  presence  of 
God,  and  it  held  him  close  to  earth,  lethaken 
olam  bemalchuth  Shaddai,  in  the  hope  of 
''perfecting  the  world  under  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Almighty' ' .  The  Prayer  Book  nourished 
the  hunger  of  the  Jew  for  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  it  satisfied  his  thirst  for  communion 
with  the  living  God! 

Some  of  us  have  gotten  away  from  the 
Jewish  Prayer  Book.    How  sad!     For  if  any 
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generation  needed  that  which  Israel's  Prayer 
Book  has  to  offer,  our  generation  needs  it* 
We  need  it  sorely,  because  it  still  remains  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  Jewish  inspiration* 

In  days  of  anxiety  and  fear,  how  helpful 
is  the  prayer: 

"Guide  me,  0  Father,  with  Thy  good  counsel,  and 
hold  in  Thy  keeping  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  me. 
May  Thy  presence  dwell  within  my  home;  may  peace 
and  happiness  abide  in  it,  and  love  unite  all  who  live 
under  its  shadow.  And  when,  in  Thy  wisdom.  Thou 
sendest  trials  and  sorrows,  grant  me  strength  to  bear 
them  patiently,  and  courage  to  trust  in  Thy  help." 

In  days  of  distress  and  uncertainty,  in 
hours  of  temptation  and  delusion,  how 
blessed  it  would  be,  and  how  necessary  to  feel 
the  mood  of  that  prayer: 

"May  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Lord  our  God,  to  lead  us 
in  Thy  ways,  that  Thy  name  may  be  honored  and 
Israel  be  blessed  by  our  works.  May  we  walk 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Thy  law,  and,  remaining 
firm  in  our  devotion  to  Thee,  may  we  never  fall  into 
temptation  or  shame.  May  our  better  nature  always 
prompt  us  to  do  good  deeds  with  a  willing  heart,  and 
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faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  station. 
Gird  us  with  strength  to  govern  our  inclinations  and 
to  rule  them  according  to  Thy  will." 

In  days  of  arrogance  and  haughtiness,  how- 
refreshing  and  helpful  would  be  the  mood  of 
those  grateful  words: 

"We  gratefully  acknowledge,  0  Lord  our  God,  that 
Thou  art  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  Rock  of  our 
life  and  the  Shield  of  our  help.  We  render  thanks 
unto  Thee  for  our  lives  which  are  in  Thy  hand,  for 
our  souls  which  are  ever  in  Thy  keeping,  for  Thy 
wondrous  providence  and  for  Thy  continuous  good- 
ness, which  Thou  bestowest  upon  us  day  by  day. 
Truly,  Thy  mercies  never  fail  and  Thy  loving-kind- 


ness never  ceases." 


And  in  days  of  martial  swashbuckling,  of 
international  hatreds  and  racial  persecutions, 
how  heartening  the  words  of  our  ritual: 

"Grant  us  peace,  Thy  most  precious  gift,  0  Thou 
eternal  source  of  peace,  and  enable  Israel  to  be  a 
messenger  of  peace  unto  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Bless  our  country  that  it  may  ever  be  a  stronghold  of 
peace,  and  the  advocate  of  peace  in  the  councils  of 
nations.  May  contentment  reign  within  its  borders, 
health  and  happiness  within  its  homes.     Strengthen 
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the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship  between  all 
the  inhabitants  of  our  land.  Plant  virtue  in  every 
soul,  and  may  the  love  of  Thy  name  hallow  every 
home  and  every  heart." 

And  again: 

"0  God,  keep  my  tongue  from  evil  and  my  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  Be  my  support  when  grief 
silences  my  voice,  and  my  comfort  when  woe  bends 
my  spirit.  Plant  humility  in  my  soul,  and  strengthen 
my  heart  with  perfect  faith  in  Thee.  Help  me  to  be 
strong  in  trial  and  temptation  and  to  be  meek  when 
others  wrong  me,  that  I  may  readily  forgive  them. 
Guide  me  by  the  light  of  Thy  counsel,  and  let  me 
ever  find  rest  in  Thee,  who  art  my  Rock  and  my 
Redeemer." 

And  as  these  moods  are  caught  and  trans- 
lated into  daily  lives  and  concrete  deeds,  is 
there  any  question  that  we  might  be  able  to 
help  to  usher  in  the  day  of  Prophetic  vision 
and  of  the  Seer's  hope,  when  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  truly  be  established  on  earth,  the 
day  on  which  God  would  be  universally 
acknowledged  as  One  and  His  name  be  One? 
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THE  SYNAGOG  AND  THE  JEW 


Out  of  the  hubbub  and  excitement  of  the 
mob,  from  the  stir  and  whir  of  a  world  too 
much  with  us,  we  have  fled  this  night  into 
this  ohel  moed — this  tent  of  meeting.  We 
come — most  of  us — tired,  weary  and  anx- 
ious. We  seek  escape  from  the  world's 
batterings,  for  in  our  hearts  there  seems  to 
be  the  assurance  that  somewhere  in  this  life 
there  must  be  a  refuge,  a  place  to  which  we 
might  escape  as  men  and  as  Jews;  somewhere 
we  might  find  rest  for  nerves  that  are  frayed, 
and  healing  for  anxious  hearts,  and  peace  for 
souls  disturbed;  some  place  where  we  may 
leave  the  world  outside,  shut  it  out  for  a 
while  and  dwell  alone,  with  our  brethren, 
with  ourselves,  with  our  God;  some  place 
where,  to  borrow  the  Biblical  phrase,  we  may 
for  a  brief  while  be  am  Vvodod  yishkon,  a 
people  dwelling  apart,  regaining  its  balance 
and  finding  its  soul. 

A  people  apart  we  have  always  been.     It 
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is  a  commendable  trait,  is  this  apartness  of 
the  Jew.  Essentially  gregarious,  social  as 
few  others  are — is  the  Jewish  people.  Our 
public  prayers  are  not  individualistic  but 
social.  Our  theology  is  uniquely  social.  We 
think  more  of  the  k'lal,  the  community,  than 
of  the  prat,  the  individual.  We  seek  the 
salvation  of  the  social  organism  more  than 
we  do  the  salvation  of  the  individual  souL 
We  are  a  people  who  love  life  and  cherish  it. 
Though  we  believe  in  deathlessness,  we  are 
not  eager  to  peer  behind  the  veil. 

And  yet,  despite  this  splendidly  social  out- 
look, we  have  learned  the  value  and  meaning 
of  retiring  as  a  people,  of  dwelling  apart* 
To  be  sure,  we  do  not  long  remain  apart. 
We  use  this  aloneness  for  self-discovery  and 
self-recovery,  and  then  go  forth  again  and 
again  into  the  whir  and  stir  of  the  world  as 
creative,  functioning  parts  of  it. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  at  critical  periods  in 
their  lives  the  great  leaders  and  heroes  of  our 
people  often  resorted  to  such  temporary 
retreat  from  the  world. 
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Abraham,  our  father,  (so  we  read  in  our 
Scripture  lesson  on  the  morrow),  on  the  eve 
of  his  experience  of  a  new  God  idea  leaves  his 
retinue  of  servants  behind,  that  alone  with 
his  son  he  might  go  up  to  yonder  hill  of  the 
Lord;  ''and  we  will  worship,  and  come  back 
to  you''.  And  having  experienced  the  new 
and  transforming  revelation,  he  came  back  to 
the  lads  and  the  asses. 

Moses  in  his  apartness  in  the  wilderness, 
alone  with  his  flock,  beholds  the  bush  that 
burns  without  being  consumed,  and  there 
finds  his  soul  and  receives  the  call  which  led 
even  to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh  and  the 
redemption  of  his  people. 

Elijah,  tired  and  worn  and  heartsick, 
withdraws  to  the  hill  of  the  Lord  to  dwell 
alone.  Yet  it  is  in  this  aloneness  that  he 
finds  God  in  the  still  small  voice,  and  thence 
goes  forth  again  upon  the  challenging  pro- 
phetic task  of  taunting  Ahab  and  Jezebel  with 
their  murderous  wickedness  and  corruption. 

We  are  told  of  Daniel,   a  man  of  great 
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affairs,  a  statesman  and  counselor  to  his  king, 
that  again  and  again  he  withdrew  from  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  retired  to  his  home, 
where  opening  the  windows  in  his  chamber 
towards  Jerusalem,  thrice  daily  he  knelt  and 
prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  and 
then  returned  to  his  tasks. 

And  so  did  others  of  whom  I  might  speak. 
Even  the  whole  people,  have  set  aside  these 
weeks  prior  and  during  this  season  for 
selichoth  and  days  of  penitence,  heeding  the 
call  of  being  apart  preparatory  to  going  forth 
once  again  to  the  tasks  and  duties,  to  the 
grind  and  challenge  of  living  and  action. 

You  see,  the  soul,  too,  grows  weary,  even 
as  the  body  does.  The  soul  has  its  moments 
of  nostalgia,  the  hours  of  yearning  for  that 
which  the  world  neither  gives  nor  takes  away, 
the  moments  of  brooding  stillness  and  conse- 
crated aloneness  when  it  seeks  to  reach  out 
for  that  Self  beyond  ourselves  which  alone 
can  refresh  and  restore. 

And  so,  even  we  seek  to  dwell  alone.  But 
whither  shall  we  go  and  where  shall  we  find 
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this  refuge?  Of  old  have  we  been  told: 
'*And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  everyone  who 
seeketh  the  Lord  shall  go  forth  to  the  tent 
of  meeting",  (Ex.  33:  7)  to  the  sanctuary, 
to  the  place  set  apart  for  just  such  commun- 
ion, for  just  that  devotion,  for  just  that 
spiritual  refreshment  for  which  our  hearts 
crave  and  souls  yearn.  Therefore  have  we 
come  to  our  ohel  moed,  ''tent  of  meeting'', 
leaving  the  world  behind  for  a  while.  Hither 
shall  we  come  again  on  the  ''morrow  morn", 
leaving — I  sincerely  hope — our  businesses  and 
offices  for  the  day,  and  here  will  we  remain 
apart,  that  seeking  God  we  may  be  able  to 
find  Him  whilst  in  this  ohel  moed,  this  sanc- 
tuary which  is  ours. 

In  a  very  real  sense 

1 — The  Synagog  is  Israel's  place  of  retreat 

from  the  world; 
2 — The  Synagog  is  our  training  ground 

for  life  in  the  world: 
3 — The  Synagog  has  been  the  haven  and 

shelter  in  which  and   through  which 
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Israel  escaped  destruction  and  annihi- 
lation; 
4— The  Synagog  is  the  bond  of  Israel's 
unity  and  togetherness. 

It  is  under  these  four  heads  that  I  mean  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  Synagog,  the  place  where 
Jewry  most  truly  can  and  does  dwell  alone. 

I 

Addressing  myself  to  the  first  point,  that 
of  the  Synagog  as  a  place  of  retreat,  may  I 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  soulful 
of  the  Psalms,  where  the  psalmist  expresses 
deep  concern  for  himself  because  of  his  envi- 
ronment which  he  fears  is  crushing  his  spirit 
and  polluting  his  soul: 

"Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  with  Meshech, 
That  I  dwell  beside  the  tents  of  Kedar! 
My  soul  hath  full  long  had  her  dwelling 
With  him  that  hateth  peace. 
I  am  all  peace; 
But  when  I  speak,  they  are  for  war." 

(P8. 120:5-7.) 
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Mcshech  and  Kedar  were  names  for  tribes 
or  clans  that  were  treacherous,  murderous, 
corrupt,  wicked.  The  psalmist  says  that  he 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  people  that  are  like  the 
tribesmen  of  Meshech  and  Kedar  and  he  fears 
lest  he  may  be  identified  with  them,  lest  he 
be  mistaken  for  them  and,  indeed,  become 
like  unto  them.  Here  he  is,  an  uncorrupted 
man — yearning  for  peace,  longing  for  trust- 
worthy friendship,  eager  for  loyalty,  aspiring 
for  ideals.  But  he  is  surrounded  by  those 
who  at  the  mention  of  peace  either  draw  the 
sword  or,  snake-like,  reveal  their  fangs.  He 
lives  among  people  to  whom  friendship  is  a 
commodity  purchasable  at  a  price,  something 
to  be  ''bought  and  paid  for''.  He  deals  with 
people  who  know  not  the  meaning  of  loyalty, 
people  who  are  ready  to  betray  and  befoul 
and  besmirch,  people  who  will  lie  and  libel 
and  traduce  if  it  serves  their  advantage.  He 
lives  amongst  people  whose  souls  are  charred 
by  vulgarity,  whose  lives  are  black  with  cor- 
ruption. They  are  people  who  sneer  at 
honesty,  who  scoff  at  selflessness,  who  deny 
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the  validity  and  reality  of  ideals.  They  live 
by  bread  and  barter  alone,  unvisioned,  unin- 
spired, sordid  and  crass. 

He  is  a  sensitive  souL  No  wonder  he 
cries  out: 

"Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  with  Meshech, 
That  I  dwell  beside  the  tents  of  Kedar!" 

How  about  US?  Are  there  not  times  when 
we  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  often  we 
dwell  beside  the  tents  of  Kedar  and  in  the 
midst  of  Meshech?  And  any  of  us — and  I 
verily  believe,  all  of  us! — who  do  prefer  the 
higher  to  the  lower,  the  noble  to  the  ignoble, 
the  clean  to  the  putrid,  the  wholesome  to  the 
decadent — all  of  us  seeking  the  good  life,  the 
honest  life,  the  upright  life,  do  we  not  feel 
often  enough  that  our  souls  had  for  too  long 
a  time  had  their  dwellings  with  those  that 
hate  peace  and  know  not  the  meaning  of 
honor?  We  fain  would  have  other  contacts, 
lead  a  wholesome  life,  behold  a  clearer  and 
cleaner  vision.  We  do  grow  weary  of  flesh- 
pots!     We  do  grow  tired  of  deadly  routine! 
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We  do  tire  of  things  and  things  and  things 
alone!  Something  other  than  these  is  the 
heritage  of  man  '*son  of  earth  and  child  of 
heaven''!  We  do  become  heartsick  at  what 
we  see  and  experience!  Whither  shall  we 
flee,  whither  shall  we  go?  And  flee  we  must 
lest  we  catch  the  contagion,  lest  we  become 
like  unto  them  who  barter  honor  and  truth 
and  ideals!  Flee  we  must,  to  bathe  our  souls 
and  refresh  them  lest  we  become  like  unto 
others,  cheap  vulgarians,  insensible  to  ideals, 
unresponsive  to  the  call  of  righteousness! 
Whither — then? 

Speaking  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  I  answer:  Here 
stands  the  Synagog  of  Israel!  Behold  it! 
Not  a  thing  of  beauty  as  worldly  things  go, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  not  even  with  your  newest  court- 
house. But  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  a  spiritual  grandeur  and  majesty 
that  have  captivated  the  admiration  and 
wonderment  of  the  world! 

Here  stands  the  Synagog  as  a  place  of 
asylum.      I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
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the  ancient  temple  was  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  and  driven,  a  place  where  the 
outside  world  could  not  reach  him  who 
sought  safety  and  security  and  escape.  And 
the  Synagog  is  just  such  an  asylum  to  all 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  its  blessings, 
to  all  of  uSy  to  you — everyone  of  you — and 
to  me. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  is  always  at 
ease  in  Zion?  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
at  one  time  or  another  has  had  no  heartaches, 
no  fear,  no  anxiety?  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  has  not  felt 
alone  and  lonely  and  friendless?  Who 
among  us  has  not  known  times  when  he 
needed  the  assurance,  which  the  Synagog 
offers,  that  there  is  ''a  seeing  eye  and  a  hearing 
ear'7  There  is  no  life  without  sorrow  or 
grief  or  some  loss.  Hither  you  can  come  as 
to  no  other  place,  remain  for  a  time  apart  and 
alone,  seeking  and  finding  God  at  this  ohel 
moed,  this  tent  of  meeting,  and  in  contempla- 
tion, through  aspiration,  through  prayer  and 
meditation  regain  your  soul  and  find  your 
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self-assurance  and  acquire  a  new  inspiration 
to  go  forth  into  life  with  head  uplifted,  with 
heart  strengthened  to  meet  life's  challenge  and 
to  brave  its  buffetings. 

Here  is  your  asylum,  my  friends,  your 
refuge  and  haven  in  time  of  trouble. 

But  also  in  our  joys,  in  our  happiness, 
in  our  prosperity — we  need  asylum,  escape 
from  the  world.  Some  joys  are  too  sacred 
for  crowds,  and  some  happiness  is  too  deep 
for  the  gaze  of  others.  Have  you  not  known 
such  joys  and  bliss  and  have  you  not  longed 
for  an  opportunity  not  so  much  of  shouting 
from  the  housetops  and  sharing  the  news  of 
it  with  others,  as  of  being  apart  for  a  while 
and  in  solemn  solitude  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation,  to  breathe  your  gratitude 
and  to  share  your  ecstasy  with  Him  who  as  a 
Father  not  alone  pitieth  His  children  but 
rejoices  with  them  as  well? 

Here  is  your  Synagog — an  asylum  to  flee 
to,  a  refuge  from  the  world,  a  retreat  for  rest 
and  spiritual  comfort,  a  haven  from  the 
intrusions  of  men  and  things  and  affairs! 
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II 


But  the  Synagog  is  not  alone  a  retreat,  a 
hermitage.  The  Synagog  is  also  a  prepara- 
tory school,  a  training  school  for  life.  If 
you  pardon  my  lapse  into  the  use  of  trite 
phraseology,  I  am  speaking  not  of  making  a 
living  so  much,  as  of  building  and  rounding 
out  a  life. 

On  many  occasions,  and  more  particularly 
last  year  on  Rosh  Hashanah,  I  stressed  the 
thought  that  Religion  is  a  dynamo  to  life. 
What  I  meant  was,  of  course,  that  the  ideals 
and  social  teachings  of  Religion  are  the  ener- 
gizing forces  of  civilization,  that  life  without 
religion's  challenge  to  lift  itself  to  the  heights 
of  greatest  responsibility,  would  be  little  less 
than  an  animal  existence. 

I  hold  to  this  conviction  and  I  suggest  that 
the  idealism  of  our  Religion,  Judaism,  is 
transmitted  and  vitalized  and  clarified  to  us 
by  the  organized,  concretized  tool  of  Judaism 
which  is  the  Synagog.     I  mean  to  say  that 
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the  Synagog  is  the  custodian  of  Judaism's 
message  and  challenge. 

And  as  I  stress  the  importance  of  dwelling 
apart,  I  stress  it  only  as  an  interlude  in  life, 
after  which  we  are  to  go  back  to  activity  and 
endeavor,  energized,  inspired,  refreshed. 

It  is  in  the  Synagog  more  often  than  any- 
where else  that  you  hear  the  stirring  and 
ennobling  ideals  of  our  faith  and  people 
stressed  and  taught.  It  is  here  more  often 
than  anywhere  else  that  the  duty  to  'love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  is  stressed  and  the 
obligations  of  man  to  his  brother  are  indi- 
cated. It  is  here,  through  the  social  prayers 
of  our  ritual,  through  the  reading  of  the 
inspired  literature  of  our  people,  through  the 
word  of  your  authentic  teacher —  it  is  here 
that  the  message  of  Judaism  is  imparted,  the 
application  of  ideals  to  life's  situations  is 
indicated,  and  if  we  are  in  earnest  and  heed 
that  message  we  return  from  the  Synagog  to 
life,  to  carry  on  in  spirit  and  in  deed,  seeking 
to  demonstrate  the  glory  of  God  that  is  in 
man,  the  zeal  for  ideals  that  is  in  Israel! 
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III 


This  brings  me  to  the  third  point  which  is, 
that  but  for  the  Synagog,  Jew  and  Judaism 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  be! 

Oh,  how  often  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
some  of  our  ''aufgeklaehrte''  (pseudo-enlight- 
ened) Jews  that  Jewish  life  and  Jewry  itself 
can  be  preserved  without  the  Synagog!  Fve 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  some  who  ought  to 
know  better,  even  from  men  and  women  who 
are  Jewish  nationalists  and  ardently  desire  to 
preserve  both  the  culture  and  the  body  of  the 
Jew.  Fve  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  regard  their  Jewishness  as  a  misfortune. 
And  more  recently  have  I  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  cheap  ward  politicians  who  asked  me 
what  religion  has  to  do  with  their  being  Jews, 
and  why  the  Rabbi — the  teacher  of  the 
Synagog,  should  be  concerned  about  things 
Jewish  that  are  not  religious 
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May  I  not  say  this  to  you:  It  is  my  firm 
and  reasoned  conviction  that  the  Synagog 
which  the  Jew  created  for  his  soul's  needs  has 
in  turn  preserved  the  Jew!  I  believe  that 
without  the  Synagog  there  would  be  no 
Jewish  life  today!  I  fear  that  the  unsyna- 
goged  Jew  of  today  is  the  poison  that 
threatens  Jewish  vigor  and  life.  I  assert — 
unequivocally — that  the  quickest  way  to  end 
the  existence  of  the  Jew  is  not  by  massacre, 
not  by  prosperity,  not  by  politics  nor  by 
philosophy,  but  by  the  elimination  of  the 
Synagog!  Close  the  doors  of  your  synagogs, 
and  see  what  happens  to  the  Jew!  Not  in 
one  generation  nor  yet  in  two  generations 
will  the  Jew,  then  be  destroyed.  The  room 
that  has  been  heated  will  continue  warm  for 
a  while  even  after  the  heat  has  been  turned 
off.  But  coldness — and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew  the  coldness  of  death  and  rigor  mortis 
will  ensue.     I  have  no  doubt  as  to  that! 

I  say  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  greatest 
modern  poet  of  our  people,  Chaim  Nachman 
Bialik: 
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'If  you  would  know  the  spring  whence  the  strength  of 

soul 
Was  drawn  in  evil  days  woeful  as  these 
By  those  who  gladly  walked  to  meet  their  death, 
Bending  the  neck  beneath  the  biting  steel  .... 

'If  you  would  know  the  well  where  those  who,  crushed 
Between  the  straits  of  Chaos  and  the  Grave, 
Drew  comforts  of  the  Lord,  and  mighty  faith 
To  suffer  long,  and  iron  strength  to  bear 
Travail,  with  shoulder  set  to  toil  in  life 
Of  rancor  and  despite,  toil  without  end 
Beneath  the  boundless  burden 

If  you  would  see  the  bosom  where  your  people 
Wept  heart  and  soul  their  fill  of  bitterness, 


If  you  would  know  the  stronghold  where  your  fathers 
Salvaged  their  soul's  desire  and  held  the  Law, 
Holy  above  all  Holies  to  be  saved; 

If  you  would  know  the  hiding  place  that  kept 
Their  mighty  spirit  and  its  essence  pure,  .... 

If  you  would  know  the  mother   merciful, 

The  aged  matron,   loving  to  the  last, 

Who  gathered  of  the  wandering  child  the  tears. 
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With  great  compassion  tended  all  his  hurt; 
And  when  the  outcast  came  again  and  faint, 
She  wiped  away  his  tears,  and  'neath  her  roof 
Gave  him  wing'd  shade  and  lulled  him  to  sleep  .  . 

Ah!     Chastened  brother,  if  you  know  not  these. 
Turn  to  the  House  of  God."  .... 


If  we  Speak  of  the  glorious  heritage  of  our 
people,  the  heritage  of  ideas  and  ideals,  of 
song  and  thought  and  literature,  let  us 
remember  that  it  was  in  the  ''tent  of  meeting'' 
where  the  Jew  dwelt  apart  that  these  were 
cultivated  and  preserved  and  that  it  was 
under  its  influence  that  most  of  it  was 
created.  If  the  Jewish  heritage  is  to  be 
preserved — and  without  it  why  remain 
Jews? — if  it  be  preserved,  I  tell  you,  it  will 
not  be  your  charities,  nor  your  old  people's 
homes,  nor  orphan  asylums,  nor  hospitals, 
not  even  your  community  centers  that  will 
preserve  it!  These  are  dependent  upon  the 
Synagog,  and  when  the  Synagog  becomes 
lifeless  these  institutions  will  follow  rapidly! 
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IV 


And  one  more  aspect  of  this  theme  would 
I  dwell  upon  as  I  hasten  to  conclude.  In  this 
apartness  of  Israel  there  is  also  a  together- 
ness. The  very  word  ''Synagog''  means 
togetherness,  brought  together,  united.  That 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  service  and  function 
of  the  Synagog.  ''Synagog''  is  the  gathering 
place  of  a  community  where  they  come  to- 
gether who  have  a  heritage,  a  history,  an 
idealism,  a  future  hope  in  common.  It  is 
where  they  come  together  who  are  brethren 
of  the  spirit  to  draw  inspiration  from  spiritual 
fellowship  and  to  find  the  contagion  of  loy- 
alty as  well  as  to  attain  greater  strength  and 
power  and  hope  in  the  quest  of  God  and  truth 
and  the  spirit's  happiness.  Where  else  is  the 
togetherness  of  Israel  so  evident  as  it  is  among 
those  who,  like  unto  us  tonight,  are  together 
under  the  consecration  of  the  Ideal?  When 
else  is  Israel  stronger,  when  else  is  our  fellow- 
ship truer,   when  else  are  we  more  exalted 
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than  here,  in  our  '*tcnt  of  meeting'',  seeking 
the  Lord? 

My  dear  people — can  you  not  see  that 
whatever  divides  us  outside,  here,  tonight, 
we  are  a  united  people?  Can  you  not  see 
that  whatever  outside  may  hurt — here  there 
is  healing  and  strength?  Can  you  not  see 
that  here,  even  tonight,  the  centuries  meet 
and  the  generations  are  united,  that  glorious 
past  and  challenging  present  are  linked  unto 
our  more  glorious  future? 


Such  is  the  wizardry  and  charm  of  the 
Synagog.  Separated  from  the  world  we 
dwell  tonight  among  our  own  people.  Our 
ritual  brings  us  echoes  of  our  people's  past. 
In  a  little  while  we  shall  speak  the  immemo- 
rial Kaddish  and  will  thus  unite  ourselves  in 
spirit  unto  our  dear  ones  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Hopefully  we  shall  then  go  forth 
to  greet  a  new  year  and  face  the  future. 
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As  you  go  forth,  I  plead  with  you  the 
cause  of  the  Synagog,  not  for  the  Synagog's 
sake,  but  for  your  sake,  for  our  sake,  for  our 
children's  sake,  for  the  community's  sake! 
Here  let  us  meditate  and  pray.  Here  let  us 
learn  and  seek  and  find  inspiration!  Here 
let  us  gird  for  the  battle  of  life  on  the  plane 
of  ideals,  and  hither  let  us  repair  frequently 
and  regularly  for  the  soul's  refreshment. 

Through  me,  tonight,  through  these  feeble 
lips  and  this  inadequate  utterance  the  genera- 
tions of  Israel's  loyal  spirits  call  to  you,  plead 
with  you,  urge  you:  ''To  thy  tents,  O 
Israel!"  By  all  that  is  finest  in  you  I  bid 
you  resolve  to  return  to  this  tent  of  meeting, 
this  sanctuary.  By  all  that  is  sacred  and 
sanctifying  I  charge  you  to  reinhabit  your 
spiritual  home,  which  is  our  Comforter,  our 
Teacher,  our  Fortress  and  our  cementing 
bond. 

The  assurance  that  came  to  Moses  when 
bidden  to  build  the  sanctuary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, is  the  assurance  I  offer  you  out  of 
deepest  conviction,  out  of  the  soul's  travaiL 
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out  of  the  heart's  love  for  my  people — for 
you.  Said  the  Lord:  '*And  there  I  will 
meet  with  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the  Tent 
shall  be  sanctified  by  My  glory  ,  .  •  .  And  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel"  .  .  •  . 
(Ex.29:  43-60 

Here,  then, 

" your  feet 

Stand  on  the  threshold  of  our  House  of  Life, 
And  our  Soul's  treasure-house  your  eyes  behold". 

In  God's  name — Enter  in! 
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SINGING  THE  LORD^S  SONG 


Approximately  2500  years  ago  our  ances- 
tors who  dwelt  in  Judea  were  conquered 
by  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Babylonian 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Their  Temple  in  Jeru- 
salem was  despoiled,  burned  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  Their  leaders  were  slaughtered. 
Their  homes  were  sacked.  Their  property 
was  confiscated  or  destroyed.  The  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  demolished.  And  a  large 
group  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Judeans 
were  deported  as  captives  to  Babylon. 

A  crushed  and  humbled  lot  they  were  who 
followed  in  the  van  of  the  conqueror.  For 
it  was  not  only  the  material  losses  that  caused 
pain  and  grief.  It  was  not  alone  their 
national  pride  that  was  humbled  and  the  fear 
that  their  national  existence  was  now  ended. 
Perhaps   more   poignant    than    all   was   the 
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suspicion  that  they  were  now  forsaken  by 
their  God,  that  He  punished  them  and  that 
the  covenant  between  them  and  Him  was  no 
more. 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept, 
When  we  remembered  Zion. 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  up  our  harps. 
For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  asked  of  us  words 

of  song. 
And  our  tormentors  asked  of  us  mirth: 


'Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion'. 


(Psalm  137.) 


But  the  captives  refused  to  sing.     Keenly 
conscious  of  their  loss,  dejected  and  heart- 


broken,  they  asked: 


"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  foreign  land?" 

Such  was  the  first  reaction  to  the  misfor- 
tune that  befell  the  Judean  captives. 

With  time  came  healing  and  the  ''hope 
which  springs  eternal''  in  the  human  breast 
and  especially  in  the  heart  of  the  Jew>  brought 
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a  different  mood,  a  changed  mood.  Hope- 
lessness and  the  sense  of  utter  frustration,  in 
time,  gave  way  to  something  else.  And  it 
was  during  this  same  captivity  that  the 
unknown  seer  whose  words  are  preserved  for 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
sounded  forth  his  message  of  comfort  and  of 
hope  and  gave  them  the  solemn  reassurance 
that 

" — they   that   wait   for   the   Lord   shall   renew   their 
strength ; 
They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
They  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary; 
They  shall  walk,  and  not  faint". 

(Isaiah  40:  31.) 

Once  again  was  the  Lord's  song  heard  from 
their  lips,  as  they  hoped  for  relief,  for 
redemption  and  restoration. 

What  might  have  happened  to  those  exiles 
had  they  really  and  permanently  surrendered 
to  their  despair,  had  they  banished  all  hope 
completely,  had  their  harps  been  discarded 
and  left  forever  upon  those  poplars  by  the 
streams    of    Babylon,    nevermore    to    sound 
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forth  the  song  of  the  Lord?  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  surmise.  There  never  would 
have  been  a  restoration,  and  the  story  of 
Israel  might  have  ended  there  and  then,  to 
the  incalculable  loss  to  the  culture  and  moral- 
ity and  idealism  and  religion  of  the  world. 

My  friends,  I  take  this  incident  in  our 
people's  history  for  the  theme  of  my  sermon 
this  morning  because  of  the  message  and  the 
lesson  we  may  derive  from  it»  We  need  this 
lesson,  and  the  message  had  better  be  taken 
to  heart. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  these  were 
needed,  that  time  is  now,  and  if  ever  a  people 
or  individuals  could  profit  from  that  ancient 
situation,  we  are  that  people,  we  are  those 
individuals. 

That  we  live  at  a  time  when  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  dejection  none  but  a  fool 
would  deny.  One  cannot,  one  ought  not  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  difficulties 
greater  than  people  have  had  to  face  for  many 
a   year.     One   cannot   be   oblivious    to    the 
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tragedies  one  beholds  in  our  life.  Conditions 
admittedly  are  trying  and  difficult  and  how- 
ever optimistic  one  is  inclined  to  be,  optimism 
does  not  preclude  our  seeing  things  as  they 
are. 

The  lot  of  the  Jew  during  the  past  year 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Evil  tidings  came  to 
us  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  often 
with  startling  frequency  and  in  dispiriting 
succession.  In  Russia  the  process  of  spiritual 
sterilization  of  the  Jew  is  continuing  apace. 
In  Poland  the  old  policy  of  repressive  discrim- 
ination against  Jews  and  occasional  riots 
continues  without  halt  or  cessation.  In 
Roumania — torture  and  abuse  are  the  lot  of 
the  Jew  without  much  opposition  from  the 
government.  In  Germany  our  people  have 
experienced  a  year  of  dread  and  anxiety  and 
humiliation  such  as  German  Jewry  has  not 
known  for  generations.  And  in  our  own 
country  discriminations  against  Jews  in 
employment  and  against  Jewish  students 
seeking  admission  into  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  more  particularly  into  some  profes- 
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sional  schools — have  been  a  steady  source  of 
annoyance  and  irritation. 

So  much  on  the  external  side. 

Internally,  we  still  have  our  sore  spots. 
They  are  —  Jewish  cultural  indifference, 
irreverence  in  regard  to  matters  spiritual  and 
lack  of  communal  and  social  homogeneity 
and  unity. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  sing 
the  song  of  Zion  and  of  the  Lord.  Many 
find  it  very  trying  to  be  joyously  Jewish.  It 
almost  seems  that  Heine  was  right  when  he 
said  with  characteristically  sardonic  cynicism: 
''Das  Judentum  ist  gar  keine  Religion,  es  ist 
ein  Unglueck'' — ''Judaism  is  not  a  religion 
but  a  misfortune.'' 

"The  whole  head  is  sick, 
And  the  whole  heart  faint; 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head 
There  are  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  festering  sores. 
Except  the  Lord  of  hosts 
Had  left  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant, 
We  should  have  been  as  Sodom, 
We  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah". 

(Isaiah  I:  5-6,  9.) 
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We  have  faced  and  are  facing  conditions 
(in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  all 
faiths)  that  do  not  make  for  ease  or  for  a 
sense  of  security.  We  are,  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  midst  of  that  economic  disturbance 
which  has  threatened  the  spirit  of  many  and 
has  taken  the  fight  out  of  some.  It  is  not 
alone  the  economic  losses,  the  deprivations  of 
comforts,  the  vanishing  of  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime,  the  loss  of  funds  accumulated  for 
the  education  of  children  or  the  savings 
against  declining  years,  the  loss  of  homes  and 
possessions.  These  are  not  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  situation.  What  is  infinitely  more 
tragic  is  that,  like  the  exiles  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  many  have  lost  hope  and  confidence 
and  faith,  and  these  have  been  replaced  by 
fear  and  pessimism  which  are  spreading  like 
prairie  fires  in  the  midst  of  our  American 
communities.  There  are  people  about  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  to  this  spirit  of 
destruction  and  futility,  people  who  do  in-^ 
deed  sit  by  the  watercourses  and  refuse  to  see 
even  the  possibility  of  restoration  or  the  need 
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for  carrying  on  so  that  there  be  a  remnant  to 
be  saved,  a  remnant  to  behold  the  restoration 
that  is  sure  to  come. 

It  is  against  these  and  against  this  defeat- 
ism that  I  raise  my  voice,  against  that 
poisonous  pessimism  which  kills  souls, 
against  that  depraving  materialism  which 
denies  the  worth-whileness  of  anything  that 
is  not  material,  I  raise  my  protest  against 
that  near-sightedness  which  sees  the  present 
moment  alone,  and  has  no  perspective  as  to 
the  past  and  is  lacking  in  vision  as  to  the 
future.  I  feel  that  these  defeatists  are  the 
enemies  of  society  who  are  destructive  of  the 
prospects  of  our  social  rebuilding  and  restora- 
tion. They  are  of  those  who  see  not  the 
past  and  ignore  the  future. 

Listen  to  this: 

'It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  history.  Not 
for  many  years — not  in  the  lifetime  of  most 
men  who  read  this  paper — has  there  been  so 
much  grave  and  deep  apprehension;  never  has 
the  future  seemed  so  incalculable  as  at  this 
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time.  In  our  own  country  there  is  universal 
commercial  prostration  and  panic,  and 
thousands  of  our  poorest  fellow-citizens  are 
turned  out  against  the  approaching  winter 
without  employment,  and  without  the  pros- 
pect of  it. 

'In  France  the  political  cauldron  seethes 
and  bubbles  with  uncertainty;  Russia  hangs 
as  usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon 
the  horizon  of  Europe;  while  all  the  energies, 
resources  and  influences  of  the  British  Empire 
are  sorely  tried,  and  are  yet  to  be  tried  more 
sorely,  in  coping  with  the  vast  and  deadly 
Indian  insurrection,  and  with  its  disturbed 
relations  in  China. 

'It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can 
feel  an  indifference  (which,  happily,  no  man 
pretends  to  feel)  in  the  issue  of  events. 

*'Of  our  own  troubles  no  man  can  see  the 
end.  They  are,  fortunately,  as  yet  mainly 
commercial;  and  if  we  are  only  to  lose 
money,  and  by  painful  poverty  to  be  taught 
wisdom — the  wisdom  of  honor,  of  faith,  of 
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sympathy  and  of  charity  —  no  man  need 
seriously  to  despair.  And  yet  the  very  haste 
to  be  rich,  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  wide- 
spread calamity,  has  also  tended  to  destroy 
the  moral  forces  with  which  we  are  to  resist 
and  subdue  the  calamity/' 

This  is  taken  from  Harper's  Weekly  (VoL 
I,  page  642)  published  on  October  10,  1857, 
exactly  75  years  ago!  And  out  of  the  New 
York  Times  I  clipped  the  following  excerpts: 

''At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
William  Pitt  said:  'There  is  scarcely  anything 
around  us  but  ruin  and  despair*/' 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Wilberforce  said:  1  dare  not  marry, 
the  future  is  so  dark  and  unsettled'/' 

"In  1848,  Lord  Shaftesbury  declared, 
'Nothing  can  save  the  British  Empire  from 
shipwreck'/' 

"In  1849,  Disraeli  said:  'In  industry,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  there  is  no  hope'/' 
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''In  1851,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  eve  of  death,  thanked  God  he  would  'be 
spared  from  seeing  the  consummation  of  ruin 
that  is  gathering  about  us'/' 

"In  1919  Lord  Grey  said:  'Everything  is 
tending  to  convulsion'/' 

"In  1921  Bertrand  Russell  declared:  'In 
ten  years  Europe  is  sure  to  be  a  piffling,  un- 
regarded continent'/' 

Each  of  these  was  thinking  in  the  moment 
and  of  the  moment  only  and  demonstrated 
the  truth  long  ago  given  by  Shakespeare  that 

'Tears  do  make  us  traitors." 

Each  of  these  was  proven  wrong.  Each 
of  these  misjudged  the  capacity  of  men  and 
nations  to  rise  above  trial  and  disaster.  Each 
of  these  took  no  cognizance  of  man's  "un- 
conquerable soul".  Each  of  these  would 
have  said  that  under  the  circumstances  as  they 
knew  them  "hopes  were  dupes",  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  "fears  may  be  liars"  and  often 
are! 
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And  so,  too,  as  to  Jewish  life»  There  are 
many  who  despair.  Many  who  ask  ''To 
what  avail?'',  many  who  say 

" — the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain". 

(Arthur  H.  Clough.) 

But,  really,  od  lo  ovdoh  tikvosenu — *'our 
hope  is  not  yet  lost'',  and  only  with  the  last 
of  the  Jews  is  the  end  of  Jewish  hopefulness 
to  come.  The  hopefulness  of  the  Jew  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our 
people  and  that  we  shall  not  surrender.  We 
have  known  trials  before  and  we  weathered 
them.  We  have  known  tribulations  before 
and  we  rose  above  them.  We  have  encoun- 
tered adversity  again  and  again  and  we  grew 
stronger  through  the  repeated  onslaughts. 
Always  ''the  unconquerable  soul"  of  the  Jew 
was  in  evidence,  a  soul  inspired  and  sustained 
by  the  Lord's  song  chanted  by  the  Jew  in 
strange  lands  and  in  fiendish  environments! 
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The  Lord's  song  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  us,  and  our  people  continuously 
did 

" — sing  their  sorrows  in  a  psalm  of  praise". 

And  if  today  the  Jew  continues  to  live,  it  is 
by  the  strength  which  came  to  him  and  the 
comfort  acquired  through  that  song  of  the 
Lord  which  was  heard  through  every  age  and 
generation  in  the  experience  of  our  people. 

Again,  in  the  words  of  Bialik: 

"If  God  had  spared  you  of  the  holy  spirit, 
Nor  taken  all  His  soothing  from  your  heart, 
And  rays  of  hope  for  better  days  than  these 
At  times  illumine  all  its  leagues  of  darkness. 
Brother  of  distress,  know  this  to  be 
A  salvaged  spark,  small  fugitive  of  flame, 
Saved  by  a  miracle  from  that  great  fire 
Your  sires  kept  ever  ardent  upon  their  altar. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  rivers  of  their  tears 
Have  borne  and  brought  us  hither,  and  their  prayers 
Have  loaned  us  of  the  Lord,  and  thro'  their  death 
They  bade  a  life  be  ours,  life  to  world's  end?" 

So,  too,  in  our  trials.      We  can  rise  and 
shall  rise.  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes,  only 
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so  long  as  the  song  of  hope  remains  in  our 
hearts  and  resounds  from  our  lips,  only  so 
long  as  life  remains  meaningful  to  us! 

Translated  into  modern  phraseology,  what 
is  ''the  Lord's  song''?  Is  it  not  the  expres- 
sion of  an  attitude  of  confidence?  Is  it  not 
the  melody  found  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  life  and  man  no  less  than  in 
God?  Is  it  not  the  tuning  forth  of  the  chant 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  dare  to  dream 
whilst  others  have  nightmares,  of  those  who 
behold  visions  of  glorious  days  whilst  others 
are  affrighted  by  phantoms.  To  sing  the 
Lord's  song  nowadays,  is  to  seek  to  lift  life 
to  levels  of  greatness  and  nobility,  ''Life  is 
too  short",  said  Disraeli,  "for  us  not  to  try 
to  make  it  great".  To  sing  the  Lord's  song 
today  means  to  attempt  to  rise  in  spirit  above 
the  encircling  gloom;  it  is  to  realize  that 

" — not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light. 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright." 
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It  is  all  very  well  to  sing  the  Lord's  song 
amidst  comfort  and  security.  But  the  gen- 
uineness of  it,  its  heartiness,  its  sincerity  is 
best  proven  if  unlike  the  exiles  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon,  we  can  sing  it  in  adversity,  too. 

"I  would  not  have  my  life  be  one  of  bliss, 
Untouched  by  heart-ache,  agony,  despair — 
A  pale,  anemic  thing:   My  nightly  prayer 
Is  that  with  each  new  day  I  shall  not  miss 
High  venturings,  nor  undeserve  the  hiss 
Of  envious  human  moles  who  never  dare 
To  touch  off  rockets  in  their  souls  and  flare 
Above  their  deepening  grooves.    0  grant  me  this: 
That  I  shall  scale  Life's  peaks,  explore  its  glooms, 
Know  mountained  ecstacies,  deep-valleyed  pains — 
That  when  my  last  red  sands  by  Time  are  sieved 
And  Fate  has  struck  my  sinews  from  her  looms, 
I  shall  have  earned  three  words  o'er  my  remains 
Besides  was  born  and  died — 'Between  he  lived'!" 

(John  Edward  Allen.) 

And  that  life  between,  should  not  that, 
despite  all  vicissitudes,  be  lived  to  the  tune 
of  that  song  which  comes  of  daring  and  soar- 
ing and  aspiring? 
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Oh,  I  know  that  there  are  ''practicar' 
people  who  will  tell  me  that  ''results'*  alone 
count,  folk  who  deem  men  like  Amos  and 
Jeremiah  failures.  And  yet,  I  hold  it  true, 
that 

"Life  is  not  always  what  we  have  achieved — 
But  what  we  have  attempted!" 

I  yet  maintain  that  a  ''beaten  prophet  is 
better  than  a  sainted  fool!'' 

"It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body — it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses,  even  to  a  cleaner  stye; 
It  takes  the  ideal,  to  blow  an  inch  aside 
The  dust  of  the  actual." 

(Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.) 

Idealists  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life,  in 
business  and  law  and  medicine,  no  less  than 
in  the  ministry  or  in  the  teaching  profession. 
And  it  is  these  idealists,  in  whatever  sphere, 
who  are  and  ever  have  been  the  singers  of  the 
Lord's  songs  even  on  foreign  soil.  Indeed, 
the  true  idealist  knows  no  soil  that  may  be 
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labelled  foreign  to  ideals,  no  endeavor  that 
cannot  be  guided  by  them,  no  enterprise  that 
should  not  be  sanctified  by  them.  It  is  these 
who  know  that  life  despite  all  difficulties — 
or  because  of  them  —  is  worth-while,  it  is 
they  who 

"With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

They  are  the  ones  who  outdare  misfortune 
and  outsmile  calamity  and  face  even  death 
with  a  consciousness  of  duties  yet  to  be  per- 
formed and  work  yet  to  be  done. 

George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
ended  his  life  this  year  and  left  a  note  to  his 
friends  saying:  *'My  work  is  finished — why 
wait?*'  True,  Eastman  was  approaching 
his  eightieth  birthday.  True,  he  had  been 
ill  for  some  time.  True,  he  was  depressed 
by  the  long  continued  illness  of  one  he  loved 
greatly.  True,  his  memory  was  no  longer 
reliable.  These  may  point  to  a  weakening, 
to  a  breakdown  in  the  understanding  and 
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character  of  one  who  like  him  had  lived 
greatly  and  usefully  and  nobly. 

But,  I  ask,  is  any  man's  work  ever  fin- 
ished? Is  any  man  ever  through?  Always 
there  are  new  tasks,  new  influences,  new 
values,  new  adjustments,  new  duties  await- 
ing all  of  us.  Eastman  no  longer  could  sing 
the  Lord's  song — and  the  result  was  suicide. 
Hope  gone,  the  vision  dimmed  and  blurred — 
all  beyond  was  darkness. 

Compare  that  with  the  attitude  of  the 
elder  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

"At  sixty-two  life  began; 
At  seventy-three  begins  once  more; 
At  ninety-five  shouldst  thou  arrive, 
Still  wait  on  God  and  work  and  thrive." 

Or,  compare  it  with  Cecil  Rhodes  of  South 
Africa  who  after  a  phenomenally  active  life, 
though  short  (he  was  47  at  death),  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  as  he  was  dying:  *'So 
much  to  do.  So  little  done.'*  And  contrast 
that  with  the  teaching  of  our  Rabbis:  ''Thine 
is  not  the  bounden  duty  to  complete  the  work. 
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Neither  art  thou  free  to  refrain  from  doing 
it/'  You  see,  there  is  work  to  be  done,  there 
are  tasks  never-ending  for  all  of  us.  And 
so  long  as  there  is  the  possibility  and  the 
opportunity  to  strive  and  do,  we  should  not 
sit  idly  and  dejectedly  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon and  mope  and  sigh  and  lament  and  refuse 
to  sing  the  Lord's  song  of  hope,  of  courage, 
of  cheer. 

After  all,  what  is  the  Lord's  song  for? 

My  people,  I  give  you  this  thought  on  this 
first  day  of  a  new  year,  I  hope  that  you  and 
I  may  make  it  the  slogan  for  this  year,  what- 
ever the  year  may  contain  for  us:  The 
Lord's  song  shall  be  sung  and  by  us! 

"Build  me  a  House, 
Said  God; 
Not  of  cedar-wood  or  stone, 
Where  at  some  altar-place 
Men  for  their  sins  atone. 
To  me,  your  only  sin 
Is  to  build  my  House  too  small; 
Let  there  be  no  dome 
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To  shut  out  the  sky, 

Let  there  be  no  cumbering  wall. 

Build  me  a  House,  a  Home, 

In  the  hearts  of  hungering  men — 

Hungering  for  the  bread  of  hope, 

Thirsting  for  faith,  yearning  for  love, 

In  the  world  of  grief  and  pain. 

Build  me  a  House! 

Build  me  a  World, 

Said  God; 
Not  with  a  navy's  strife, 
Nor  with  a  host  in  arms. 
Compassing  death,  not  life. 
Build  me  a  World,  said  God, 
Out  of  man's  fairest  dreams; 
Heaven  must  be  its  dome. 
Lighted  by  prophet-gleams; 
Justice  shall  be  the  stones 
On  which  my  world  shall  rise: 
Truth  and  Love  its  arches. 
Gripping  my  ageless  skies. 
Out  of  dreams,  on  the  earthy  sod. 
Build  me  a  World, 

Said  God." 

(Thomas  Curtis  Clark.) 

Such  a  world  we  must  have  for  happiness 
and  security.     But,   remember,   the  builders 
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of  such  a  world  must  have  vision,  must  have 
ideals,  must  have  courage  and  hope  and  must 
be  ready  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  even 
though  they  sit  for  the  moment  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon! 
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Preached  on  Yom  Kippur  Eve^  October  9,  1932 


THE  DAY  OF  GOD 


"0  come,  day  of  God, 
And  fill  all  our  spirits 
With  peace  and  with  gladness  from  heaven". 

With  these  words  our  service  began  to- 
night; these  words  set  to  the  haunting  and 
enchanting  melody  of  ''Kol  Nidre".  What 
heart  among  us  did  not  beat  faster,  who 
among  us  did  not  thrill  or  quiver  as  that 
melody,  charged  with  the  hopes  and  the  pains 
and  the  triumphant  faith  of  our  fathers,  first 
resounded  here  tonight?  Is  there  any  among 
us  when  those  tones — sighing,  plaintive  at 
first,  then  rising  from  tears  and  despair,  to 
controlled  sobbing  and  then  to  hope  and 
faith  and  ending  in  a  crescendo  of  triumph, 
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the  Jew's  triumph  over  his  destiny,  the 
individual  soul's  attainment  of  mastery  over 
fate  and  its  ascent  into  exultant  assurance — 
who  is  there  among  us  so  unresponsive,  so 
alienated,  so  congealed,  as  not  to  feel  an  awe 
and  a  throbbing  solemnity  grip  his  heart 
and  his  soul?  Who  among  us  did  not  feel, 
as  that  hymn  was  sung,  that  now  indeed, 
has  ''the  day  of  God''  begun,  when 

"To  Thee  we  give  ourselves  today; 
Forgetful  of  the  world  outside, 
We  tarry  in  Thy  house,  0  God! 
From  eventide  to  eventide." 

But  what  does  the  phrase  ''Day  of  God" 
mean? 

There  is  a  prayer  included  in  our  Yom 
Kippur  ritual  for  tomorrow  afternoon,  a 
prayer  ascribed  to  a  martyred  Rabbi  who 
lived  about  900  years  ago.  Next  to  the  Kol 
Nidre  melody  that  prayer  has  expressed  the 
solemn  significance  of  the  day  above  all 
other  prayers.  Its  words  in  Hebrew  are: 
''Unsahneh   tokeph   k'dashath   hayyom,   ki 
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hu  nova  vo*yom — ''Let  us  now  mightily 
affirm  the  holiness  of  this  day;  for  it  is  one 
full  of  awe  and  solemnity''.  **The  holiness  of 
this  day'' — this  is  the  key  to  our  understand- 
ing it.  Is  it  not  just  the  holiness  of  this  day 
that  we  feel  creeping  over  us  tonight?  Is  it 
not  just  this  consciousness  of  holiness  that  is 
stirring  us,  that  is  causing  our  souls  to  vibrate, 
as  it  were,  and  that  is  exalting  us  and  lifting 
us  out  of  the  sensory  to  the  heights  of  the 
spiritual? 

Yom  Kippur  is  the  holy  day  for  the  Jew. 
But  as  the  Jew  understands  it  and  as  our 
fathers  have  interpreted  it,  there  are  two 
aspects  to  this  holiness.  The  one  is  broadly 
human,  making  it  uniquely  The  Day  of  Man; 
the  other — and  of  that  I  speak  tonight,  tells 
us  of  man  in  his  relation  to  the  divine,  man 
in  his  bearing  toward  and  before  God,  making 
it  so  peculiarly  The  Day  of  God. 

This  is  the  day  of  God  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  deals  so  largely  with  man's — or 
if  you  will  it,  the  Jew's  conscious  adjustment 
to    God,    the    Jew's    deliberate    attempt    to 
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become  en  rapport  with  Him,  to  realize  our 
at'Onement  with  Deity. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this? 

Well,  what  does  God  represent  to  you? 
How  do  you  in  your  own  mind  and  heart 
conceive  of,  and  experience  God?  As  you 
answer  this  question  so  will  the  meaning  of 
this  day  in  this  aspect  become  clear. 

Suppose  that  you  think  of  God  as  delight- 
ing in  bloodshed.  Suppose  you  think  of 
someone  whose  God-idea  is  of  one  who 
glories  in  war.  Suppose  the  God  whom  you 
worship  is,  according  to  your  notion,  one 
who  approves  of  sensuality,  the  unlimited 
and  unbridled  indulgence  of  physical  passions 
and  desires.  If  such  be  your  God  as  you 
understand  Him,  what  then  would  be  your 
standard  of  conduct,  your  way  of  living? 
Surely  that  conduct  could  not  be  better  than, 
or  different  from  that  which  would  be 
ascribed  to  Deity  and  believed  to  be  sanctioned 
by  it.  The  attributes,  the  character  ascribed 
to  your  God  then  would  represent  the  ideal 
characteristics    of    your    own    life,    and    its 
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standards  would  be  those  which  would  be 
imparted  to  children  and  youths.  Bloodshed, 
license,  war,  injustice,  these  would  be  the 
normal  and  the  desirable  forms  of  life. 

Speaking  as  I  do  to  you,  and  in  this 
instance  I  hope  it  may  be  for  you  also,  I  am 
giving  you  the  authentic  Jewish  historical 
position,  subject  always  to  the  adjustment 
and  modification  of  my  own  thinking  and 
experience.  In  this  light  how  do  we  think 
of  God?  How  de  we,  you,  I,  the  Jew  of 
history,  think  of  God? 

Apart  from  the  personal  aspects  of  faith, 
to  me  God  represents  the  Absolute  and  the 
Ultimate  of  Perfection.  God,  to  me,  repre- 
sents the  Perfect  and  as  such  the  goal  of  all 
human  upreaching  and  aspiration.  What- 
ever is  superlative  in  ideal  values,  whatever  is 
the  acme  of  goodness,  of  nobility,  of  desir- 
ability— that  I  find  in  God.  And,  I  hold, 
that  the  noblest  ideals  that  have  yet  been 
projected,  the  most  daring  of  dreams,  the 
most  exalting  of  ideas — these  and  their  lesser 
ones  are  the  avenues  by  which  man  in  his 
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finiteness  is  seeking  to  approach  the  mystery 
which  is  God,  and  the  reality  which  in  our 
souls  we  experience  and  know.  These  ulti- 
mates  of  goodness,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  of 
wisdom,  of  truth,  of  righteousness  are  the 
qualities,  the  attributes  which  Judaism 
ascribes  to  God  as  we  try  to  understand  Him 
and  to  approach  Him.  And  these  constitute 
the  goal  of  our  being,  of  our  striving,  of  our 
spiritual  growth  and  evolution. 

It  is  these  supreme  values  that  we  think 
of  when  we  quote  as  the  slogan  of  Jewish 
living  the  words  of  Scripture:  ''Holy  shall 
ye  be,  because  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am 
holy/'  In  other  words,  as  God  is  holy  so 
must  we  aspire  unto  holiness;  as  God  is 
merciful  so  must  we  emulate  His  mercy;  as 
God  is  altogether  righteous  so  must  righteous- 
ness be  our  path  in  life.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Biblical  phrase  ''to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God,''  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
Jewish  ideal  of  the  ultimate  in  moral  conduct. 
This  is  what  later  thinkers  called  ''imitatio 
dei'',  the  imitation,  the  emulation  of  God. 
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All  of  this  that  I  say  may  sound  highly 
technical  and  remote,  but  really  they  are  not. 
They  touch  very  closely  our  personal  lives 
and  individual  relationships.  If  we  be  truly 
sons  of  the  living  God,  ought  there  not  be  a 
family  resemblance?  Created  in  the  spiritual 
image  of  God,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  spiritual  likeness?  If  God,  as  Judaism 
conceives  of  Him,  is  the  ''Holy  One''  of  Israel, 
should  not  holiness  occupy  the  place  of  honor 
in  Jewish  idealism?  And  it  does  I  For 
holiness  is  the  Jewish  ideal  of  living. 

Now,  I  maintain,  that  Yom  Kippur  is  the 
perfect  symbol  of  our  quest  after  holiness, 
and  offers  to  us  in  consummate  form  the 
challenge  to  make  our  own  the  ''beauty  of 
holiness"  which  in  a  measure  we  may  acquire 
as  "from  eventide  to  eventide"  we  seek  to 

"Let  all   earthly  thoughts  be  sanctified 
In  prayer". 

Yom  Kippur  is  the  symbol  of  the  Jew's 
attempt  to  purge  his  soul  of  all  that  is  gross, 
of  all  that  is  unworthy,  of  all  that  is  unholy, 
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of  all  that  is  a  contamination.  It  tells  of  the 
effort  of  the  Jew  to  establish  a  mystic  unity 
between  his  own  soul  and  that  Over-soul 
which  is  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  that  unity 
of  which  Galsworthy  reminded  us  when  he 
sang: 

"Each  star  that  rises  and  doth  fade, 
Each  bird  that  sings  its  song  and  sleeps, 
Each  spark  of  spirit  fire  that  leaps 
Within  me — of  One  Flame  are  made!" 

Yom  Kippur  is  the  day  of  God  par  excel- 
lence because  everything  about  it,  its  ritual, 
its  music,  its  history,  its  memories,  its  tradi- 
tions and  associations,  all  conspire  to  make 
our  consciousness  of  God  the  keenest  and  our 
awareness  of  Him  the  sharpest.  And  the 
very  form  in  which  we  observe  this  day,  its 
ascetic  character,  if  you  will,  the  withdrawal 
from  our  worldly  tasks,  the  laying  aside  of 
worldly  ambitions,  the  fasting,  the  confession 
of  sins,  the  worship,  all  of  these  constitute 
a  ''spiritual  separatism,*'  and  are  ''a  gymnastic 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  the  Divine,  to  its 
obedience  and  communion/'    This  marks  the 
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personal  as  against  the  social  expression  of 
our  quest  after  God. 

Stated  differently,  Yom  Kippur  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  priesthood,  offers  the 
most  graphic  representation  of  the  fact  that 
we  are,  indeed,  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation,''  a  ''collective  priesthood'',  as 
Aime  Palliere  phrases  it,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual Jew  may  approach  Him  who  ''is  nigh 
unto  all  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth",  in 
sincerity,  and  in  humility. 

Such  is  our  Yom  Kippur  in  one  of  its  two 
aspects.  And  in  this  light  what  is  its  moni- 
tion to  us? 

Is  it  not  this:  That  we  seek  humbly  and 
honestly  to  attain  holiness  through  the  purifi- 
cation of  our  lives  and  hearts? 

Is  it  not  this:  That  we  are  charged  to 
reach  within  us,  and  produce  the  purest 
character  that  is  in  us,  the  noblest  traits  of 
which  we  are  capable? 

Is   it   not   this:     That   we   may   learn   to 
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experience  what,  in  the  words  of  Einstein 
(whom  I  deem  to  be  a  mystic  no  less  than  a 
physicist)  is  the  ''drunken  joy  and  surprise 
at  the  beauty  and  incomprehensible  sublimity 
of  this  world  of  which  man  can  attain  but  a 
faint  intimation''  and  translate  that  into 
deeds? 

Is  it  not  this:  That  we  know  God  as  a 
part  of  us  and  know  ourselves  as  part  of 
Him,  and  in  this  intimacy  approach  Him  in 
prayer  and  aspiration? 

Is  it  not  this:  That  we  realize  that  man 
is  something  more  than  a  physical  organism, 
often  functioning  adequately  and  pleasantly 
and  at  other  times  suffering  pain,  suffering 
anger  and  wrong  and  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment, witnessing  his  ''intensest  desires 
leading  to  the  black  door  of  failure''?  Man 
is  more  than  that.  He  is  a  spiritual  entity 
capable  through  his  spiritual  power  to  lift 
the  physical  above  pain  through  the  gift  of 
patience;  to  rise  above  terror  through  cour- 
age; to  master  anger  with  love  and  under- 
standing; to  rise  above  ugliness  through  the 
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ministry  of  beauty,  above  sordidness  through 
the  gift  of  spirituality,  and  above  wrong  and 
corruption  through  the  exaltation  and  cor- 
rective of  righteousness! 

Is  not  this  the  monition  of  this  charmed 
night  and  of  yonder  morrow — of  this  day  of 
God:  That  we  be  worthy  of  ourselves  at  our 
own  best  and  highest! 

If  God  be  our  supreme  ideal,  then  remember 
the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalog: 
*'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me''! 
And  if  the  ideals  we  cherish  and  hold  sacred 
are  parts  of  the  divine  essence,  if  they  represent 
our  human  means  of  the  approximation  of 
God,  then  must  there  be  no  sanction  in  our 
hearts  for  anything  that  would  desecrate 
these  high  and  holy  values,  there  must  be  no 
countenancing  by  us  of  any  other  ways 
which  are  bound  to  be  lowering  and  degrad- 
ing. 

Let  me  bring  this  thought  down  to  the 
level  of  simple,  everyday  experience. 

We  will  agree — will  we  not? — that  all  of 
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us  know  what  the  higher,  the  nobler  facts  of 
hfe  are.  We  admit  the  value  of  goodness,  of 
mercy  and  kindliness,  of  righteousness,  of 
decency,  of  loyalty,  of  generosity.  We  do 
not  decry  these,  we  welcome  them  as  desirable 
attributes  for  all  people.  There  is  none 
amongst  us,  I  am  quite  certain,  that  would 
deliberately  set  for  himself  a  low  standard  of 
life.  Who  amongst  the  people  you  know 
would  deliberately  train  his  son  to  be  corrupt 
and  depraved  or  would  wish  his  daughter  to 
be  anything  but  sweet  and  pure?  Who 
amongst  us  would  consciously  wish  his 
mother  were  selfish  or  his  father  a  brute?  Is 
there  any  husband  or  wife  that  would  wel- 
come infidelity  in  the  other?  Is  there  anyone 
you  know  who  would  wish  that  teachers 
were  unjust,  that  doctors  were  quacks,  that 
Rabbis  were  impious  or  that  the  President 
were  self-seeking?  I  know  of  no  normal 
and  sane  people  who  would  wish  or  welcome 
such  manifestations! 

Now,    then.     The  standards  we  set   for 
others,  those  others  whom  we  love  and  those 
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we  would  trust  and  honor,  are  the  standards 
which  reflect  us,  they  are  part  of  us,  they  rep- 
resent our  ideals.  ''The  thing  we  long  for/' 
sang  James  Russell  Lowell, 

"The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendant  moment, 
Before  the  Present,  poor  and  bare, 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 
Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife, 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  longing  molds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  Real." 


Our  professed  ideals  are  ourselves  exposed. 
They  are  our  inner  selves,  at  our  aspiring 
best,  at  our  uncorrupted,  uncompromised, 
unsoiled  spiritual  noblest.  And  I  ask  the 
question:  Assuming  that  such  standards  are 
ours,  that  we  expect  others  to  measure  up  to 
them,  shall  we  demand  less  of  ourselves? 
And  granting  joyously  and  ungrudgingly 
that  the  standards  I  enumerated  are  altogeth- 
er desirable,  shall  we  confess  that  we,  who 
demand  them  in  others,  believe  ourselves  less 
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capable,    less    worthy,    less   honorable    than 
others? 

Yet  to  live  by  these  high  and  challenging 
standards  is  to  attain  that  holiness  of  which 
this  day  of  God  is  the  supreme  monitor,  that 
holiness  to  which  this  Kol  Nidre  eve  with  its 
mystic  charm  and  religious  urge  beckons  so 
bewitchingly  and  calls  so  irresistibly. 

My  good  people — Shall  we  not  heed  this 
call  and,  in  humility  and  reverence,  shall  we 
not  accept  its  challenge?  Un'sahneh  tokeph 
k'dushath  hayyom  —  Let  us  affirm  the 
mighty  holiness  of  this  night  and  day,  the 
awe  and  sublimity  of  this  Sabbath  of  Sab- 
baths, and  in  genuine  contrition  let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  consciously,  deliberately,  reach  out 
for  that  holiness  which  is  ''the  highest  worth 
on  which  all  other  values  depend"  (as 
Einstein  recently  defined  it) .  We  shall  then 
go  forth  richly  dowered  of  the  spirit,  exalted, 
stirred,  and,  if  God  so  will  it  and  grant  it. 
transformed.  We  shall  face  life  and  see  it 
radiant  with  the  glory  which  is  the  reward 
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of  those  who  like  unto  Moses,  in  ''spiritual 
separatism",  dwell  for  a  while  upon  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord. 

"Lord  God,  see — 

See  Thou  our  heart's  contrition; 

And  bow  Thine  ear. 

Hear,  0  hear,  the  voice  of  petition. 

Banish  our  fear, 

Blot  out  our  evil  ways, 

Open  the  door  of  grace, 

Bid  us  enter  there!" 
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Preached  on  Yom  Kippur,  October  10,  1932 


THE  DAY  OF  MAN 


The  Rabbis  have  given  us  a  marvelous 
conception  of  Yom  Kippur.  They  tell  us 
that  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  capable  of 
atoning  for  the  sins  of  man  against  God. 
But  as  to  the  sins  of  man  against  man,  sinning 
man  alone  can  atone  for  them  by  repentance 
and  restitution. 

It  is  this  teaching  that  I  had  in  mind  last 
night  when  I  referred  to  two  aspects  of  Yom 
Kippur,  the  human  and  the  divine.  I  dwelt 
then  upon  that  aspect  which  makes  this  day 
so  uniquely  the  Day  of  God.  Today  I  want 
to  deal  with  the  other  aspect  which  points 
to  the  nobler  relationships  which  should 
prevail  among  men.  For,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  the 
Day  of  Man  no  less  than  the  Day  of  God. 
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Some  of  you  doubtless  recall  the  old  custom 
on  the  eve  of  Kippur,  when  before  the  service 
began,  each  person  in  the  congregation  would 
ask  forgiveness  of  every  other  one.  It  was  a 
beautiful  custom  based  on  this  idea  that  man 
must  be  forgiven  by  his  fellows  and  must 
forgive  his  fellows  before  he  could  ask  God's 
forgiveness.  How  could  we  ask  God  to 
forgive  us  if  we  have  it  not  in  our  hearts  to 
forgive  our  neighbors? 

This  idea  of  forgiveness  is  the  central,  the 
majestic  theme  of  Yom  Kippur. 

And  again.  The  spirit  of  this  day  is  that 
of  Religion  at  its  highest.  For,  Religion,  as 
Judaism  has  ever  interpreted  it,  is  not  alone 
mysticism,  non-worldly.  It  is  also  socially 
expressed  and  lived. 

"No  one  could  tell  me  where  my  Soul  might  be. 
I  searched  for  God,  but  God  eluded  me. 
I  sought  my  Brother,  and  found  all  three". 

(Ernest  H.  Crosby. > 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  Albert 
Einstein's   recent   message   on   ''The  Jewish 
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View  of  Life/'  With  his  concept  of  God  I 
do  not  agree,  as  I  said  from  this  pulpit  on 
another  occasion.  His  God  idea  is  not  the 
historic  Jewish  idea.  But  when  Einstein 
speaks  of  the  ethical  passion  of  the  Jew,  he 
is  entirely  correct  and  stands  on  authentic 
ground.      He  tells  us: 

"Judaism  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  moral  attitude  in  and  toward  life. 

Judaism  I  believe  to  be  ...  .  the  content  of  the 
life-approach  of  the  Jewish  people 

The  essence  of  the  Jewish  concept  of  life  seems 
to  be  the  affirmation  of  life  for  all  creatures.  For 
the  life  of  the  individual  has  meaning  only  in  the 
service  of  enhancing  and  ennobling  the  life  of  every 
living  thing 

Moreover  it  is  clear  that  'to  serve  God'  is  equiv- 
alent to  serving  'every  living  thing.'  It  is  for  this 
that  the  best  among  the  Jewish  people,  especially  the 
Prophets  ....  ceaselessly  battled 

To  how  great  an  extent  the  consciousness  of  the 
sanctity  of  life  is  alive  in  the  Jewish  people  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  a  remark  once  made  to  me  by 
Walter  Rathenau:    'When  a  Jew  says  he  takes  pleas- 
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ure  in  the  hunt,  he  lies.'  It  is  impossible  to  express 
more  simply  the  consciousness  of  the  sanctity  and  the 
unity  of  all  life  as  it  exists  in  the  Jewish  people." 


Is  not  this  the  very  theme  of  Yom  Kippur 
on  its  social  side? 

Have  you  paid  heed  to  the  reading  from 
the  Prophets  which  is  the  Scripture  lesson  of 
this  day?  You  remember,  then,  that  the 
prophet  acknowledges  that  the  people  have 
been  dutiful  in  observances.  ''They  delight 
to  draw  near  unto  God/'  ''They  seek  God 
daily,  and  delight  to  know  His  ways.''  They 
have  fasted  and  asked  of  God  righteous 
ordinances.  They  performed  the  ritual,  they 
worshipped  regularly.  All  of  this  is  true. 
But  God  does  not  need  these.  It  is  we,  men, 
who  need  them.      As  another  said  it: 

"If  you  have  sinned,  how  does  it  affect  Him? 
And   if  your   offenses   be  many,   what  do   you   do 

to  Him? 
If  you  are  righteous,  what  do  you  give  to  Him? 
Or  what  does  He  take  from  your  hand? 
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Your  wickedness  concerns  a  man  like  yourself, 

(Job.  35:  6-8.) 


And  your  righteousness,  a  human  being. 


It  is  not  for  God's  sake  that  these  things 
are  noted,  but  for  man's.  "Your  wickedness 
concerns  a  man  like  yourself".      Therefore, 

"Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  .... 
To    let  the  oppressed  go  free  .... 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  .... 
When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him?" 

(Isaiah  58.) 

and  so  on. 

The  message  of  Yom  Kippur,  I  repeat,  is  a 
social  message  no  less  than  mystical.  And  in 
so  far  as  this  social  emphasis  is  a  primary 
stress  of  this  day,  may  we  not  justly  and 
accurately  denominate  it  ''The  Day  of  Man'', 
the  day  of  man's  dignity,  of  man's  humanity, 
of  man's  consummate  nobility? 

The  day  tells  us  that  man's  dealings  with 
man  are  part  of  the  divine  accounting  and, 
therefore,  part  of  Religion's  concern.     And 
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when  man  through  his  inhumanity  to  man, 
through  surrender  to  greed,  to  corruption,  to 
wickedness,  has  robbed  others  of  peace  and 
security  and  happiness,  then  let  him  be 
assured  that  no  amount  of  ritual  or  ceremo- 
nial or  fasting  can  gain  forgiveness  for  him 
or  effect  his  atonement!  Man  must  repair 
the  injury  done,  he  must  undo  the  evil,  he 
must  set  aright  that  which  was  disturbed  and 
restore  that  which  was  ruined,  he  must  square 
his  accounts  with  the  conscience  of  man  and 
the  ethics  of  man,  before  God  will  forgive 
him  his  sin  and  wrongdoing. 

This  is  the  social  message  of  Yom  Kippur, 
and  this  theme  of  social,  of  human  forgive- 
ness as  a  religious  necessity,  is  a  glorious 
theme. 

Just  imagine  this  to  happen.  Suppose,  if 
you  will,  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have 
an  international  day  of  forgiveness,  not 
merely  a  day  of  suspension  of  wrongs,  a  sort 
of  moral  moratorium,  but  a  day  on  which 
the   nations   of   the   earth   would   make   an 
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honest  attempt  to  clear  their  slates  of  all 
international  wrongs,  of  all  chicanery,  of  all 
duplicity,  of  all  injustices  towards  their  sister 
nations!  Suppose  that  China  and  Japan 
were  to  meet  on  a  basis  of  real  honor  and 
forgave  each  other  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
resumed  their  relationships  on  that  basis  of 
fairness  and  honesty  which  exists  between  the 
sovereign  States  of — let  us  say — New  York 
and  Connecticut!  Suppose  that  France  and 
Germany  were  to  forgive  each  other  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  and  with  all  honesty  were 
to  proceed  to  deal  with  each  other  really 
honorably!  Suppose  that  England  and  India 
and  Ireland  would  forgive  each  other  and 
begin  anew  under  the  sway  of  moral  law! 
Suppose  the  United  States  and  Russia  were 
to  do  likewise!  Suppose  all  of  these  nations 
as  well  as  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  were  to  forgive  each 
other's  wrongs  and  admit  their  own,  and 
then  proceed  to  demobilize  their  suspicions 
and  fears  and  hatreds,  and  would  sincerely 
resolve  nevermore  to  attempt  to  betray,   or 
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oppress  or  take  unfair  advantage  of  each 
other — would  not  that  day  of  conciliation 
be  truly  the  day  of  Man  grown  to  maturity, 
a  veritable  Yom  Kippur  of  the  nations? 
Imperialism  and  its  dishonesty  would  vanish. 
War  and  its  blight  would  no  more  threaten 
the  children  of  men.  National  subjections 
would  be  no  more — after  the  coming  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  of  the  nations! 

Or,  think  of  this.  Suppose  there  were  in 
America  a  national  day  of  atonement,  a  day 
on  which  ruinous  partisanship  would  end, 
when  political  parties  would  vie  with  each 
other  honorably  for  principles  and  not  for  the 
spoils  of  office  or  the  gratification  of  lust  for 
power!  Suppose  a  day  on  which  all  politi- 
cal parties  would  confess  their  guilt  of  slander 
and  contumely  and  ''whispering''  and  would 
sincerely  ask  forgiveness  for  this  unspeakable 
sin!  Suppose  our  national  and  local  leader- 
ship, in  all  parties,  would  after  confession  of 
guilt,  really  begin  to  think  of  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  its  people,  rather  than  of  party 
advantage  or  of  selfish  ambition,  and  having 
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repented  and  asked  forgiveness  would  begin 
to  serve  so  as  to  assure  the  happiness,  the 
well  being,  the  security  of  all  of  us — would 
not  that  day  of  new  beginnings  reflect  the 
dignity  of  Man  become  upright  and  honor- 
able, would  not  that  day  be  for  us  the  day  of 
Man,  a  Yom  Kippur  of  the  nation! 

Or,  if  you  will,  imagine  this.  Suppose 
men  everywhere  would  really  attain  unto  the 
dignity  which  this  day  declares  they  have, 
potentially.  And  suppose  that  as  a  matter  of 
sheer  religious  honesty,  they  would  acknowl- 
edge that  not  they  alone,  individually,  are  the 
children  of  God  the  Father,  but  that  all  men 
of  all  colors,  of  all  races,  of  all  creeds,  of  all 
social  and  economic  strata,  are  their  brethren! 
Suppose  that  as  a  matter  of  sheer  reasonable- 
ness and  logic  they  would  then  concede  that 
all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  I 
am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  the  words 
of  America's  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness.  Suppose,  then,  that 
in  the  spirit  of  this  day,  we  would  confess 
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that  many  of  these,  our  brethren,  had  been 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  that  they  had  been 
grievously  wronged.  And  then,  suppose, 
that  having  confessed  we  would  begin  life 
differently,  realizing  that  so  long  as  wrong 
persists  we  are  not  forgiven  either  of  man  or 
of  God,  would  not  that  day  be  a  veritable 
Yom  Kippur  of  Society,  the  dawn  of  an  era 
when  racial  hatreds  and  discriminations 
would  vanish,  when  the  warfare  of  classes 
and  masses,  of  capital  and  labor  would  at  last 
cease,  when  social  and  geographic  and  ances- 
tral snobbery  would  be  no  more,  suspicions 
and  bitterness  would  in  time  disappear,  and 
man  would  stand  in  the  glory  of  his  realized 
manhood,  on  that  day  of  human  brotherhood 
and  understanding,  that  Day  of  Man,  which 
I  call  the  Yom  Kippur  of  our  Social  Order!" 
And  coming  closer  home,  suppose  I  for- 
gave my  neighbor  who,  I  think,  had  wronged 
me  and  suppose  that  he  forgave  me  the  wrong 
he  believes  I  had  done.  Suppose  both  of  us 
repented  us  of  our  sins  against  each  other,  and 
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our  repentance,  as  our  forgiveness,  were 
genuine,  each  the  result  of  our  realization  of 
the  stupidity  and  the  childishness  and  the 
pettiness  of  both  of  us.  Suppose  grudges 
were  forgotten  and  petty  jealousies  uprooted 
from  our  hearts,  and  in  consequence  my 
neighbor  and  I  would  view  each  other  and 
deal  with  each  other  as  men  under  the  man- 
date of  Religion  really  should — can  you  not 
see  how  many  painful,  yet  meaningless  feuds 
would  evaporate,  how  community  life  would 
be  strengthened,  and  how  much  personal  hap- 
piness would  be  restored!  And  would  not 
that  day  of  reconciliation  between  my  brother 
and  me  truly  be  a  Day  of  Man,  the  Yom 
Kippur  of  Brethren  estranged,  of  friendships 
broken,  of  love  alienated,  of  hearts  saddened 
and  souls  embittered? 

I  submit  to  you,  in  all  earnestness,  that  as 
religious  people  we  have  duties  in  these  prem- 
ises. We  can't,  of  course,  bring  China  and 
Japan  together.  But  we,  and  millions  like 
us,  make  up  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  as  we  train  ourselves  to  think  interna- 
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tionally,  and  allow  our  minds  to  have  univer- 
sal scope,  we  would  in  the  spirit  of  Yom 
Kippur  help  usher  in  conciliation,  peace, 
forgiveness. 

I  admit  that,  politically,  the  individual 
citizen  thinks  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  machinations  and  combinations  of  politi- 
cal power.  Yet — if  you  and  I  would  our- 
selves think  in  larger  terms  than  those  of 
selfishness,  and  talk  and  demand,  by  means 
of  the  franchise  and  agencies  of  public  opin- 
ion, that  nationally  there  be  a  rebirth  of 
honesty  and  idealism,  something  good  might 
result.  And  I  insist  that  our  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  atoning  process  of  the  nation 
is  a  sin — if  the  Yom  Kippur  spirit  is  real  to 
us. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  social  order  may  be 
beyond  our  individual  control  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  not  the  Social  Order  only  you 
and  I  multiplied  manyfold?  In  the  spirit  of 
Yom  Kippur,  when  we  pray  forgiveness  for 
ourselves  and  petition  for  happiness,  for  life 
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in  abundance — ought  we  not  begin  to  elimi- 
nate practices,  attributes,  prejudices  which  in 
our  own  limited  sphere  are  denials  of  that 
brotherhood  and  human  kinship  of  which 
our  Yom  Kippur  is  so  challenging  a  re- 
minder? 

And  certainly  in  our  personal  relationships 
we  may  go  back  to  the  old  Jewish  practice 
of  ''mechillah-betten*',  of  begging  and  grant- 
ing forgiveness  for  the  multiple  misunder- 
standings of  our  lives. 

And  as  internationally,  nationally,  socially, 
and  personally,  forgiveness  would  be  effected, 
atonement  made,  and  new  beginnings  marked, 
we  would  attain  unto  spiritual  rebirth,  and 
we  would  stand  before  God  and  history  as 
people  who  had  at  last  grown  up  and  attained 
their  mental  and  moral  and  social  majority, 
legitimate  dwellers  in  that  new  world  which 
sage  and  seer  and  singer  have  envisioned 
through  the  ages  and  which  we  call  ''the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth"! 

I  can  see  some  smiling  tolerantly.     I  can 
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almost  hear  some  saying,  ''Behold,  the 
dreamer  again  T'  And  I  admit  I  am  dream- 
ing dreams. 

"Dreams  are  they — but  they  are  God's  dreams! 
Shall  we  decry  them  and  scorn  them? 
That  men  shall  love  one  another, 
That  white  shall  call  black  man  brother, 
That  greed  shall  pass  from  the  market-place. 
That  lust  shall  yield  to  love  for  the  race, 
That  man  shall  meet  with  God  face  to  face — 
Dreams  are  they  all, 

But  shall  we  despise  them — 

God's  dreams! 

"Dreams  are  they — to  become  man's  dreams! 
Can  we  say  nay  as  they  claim  us? 
That  men  shall   cease  from  their  hating, 
That  war  shall  soon  be  abating, 
That  the  glory  of  kings  and  lords  shall  pale. 
That  the  pride  of  dominion  and  power  shall  fail, 
That  the  love  of  humanity  shall  prevail — 
Dreams  are  they  all, 

But  shall  we  despise  them — 

God's  dreams!" 

(Thomas  Curtis  Clark.) 
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Some  will  say  to  me:  'It  is  an  impossible 
Utopia  you  are  thinking  of".  To  them  1 
answer:  A  Utopia  it  may  be,  but  impossible 
it  is  not!  It  is  the  possibility  of  just  such  a 
Utopia  that  makes  living  and  striving  so  fas- 
cinating and  interesting  an  experience.  Man 
does  progress,  however  slowly.  I  believe 
such  a  Utopia  possible  because,  as  I  read  his- 
tory, I  note  that  many  things,  which  were 
deemed  normal  and  even  desirable  at  one  time, 
have  now  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  un- 
questionably wrong  and  sinful.  Human 
slavery,  at  one  time,  was  normal  and  sanc- 
tioned. It  no  longer  is.  Woman's  inequal- 
ity was  considered  normal  even  in  our  life 
time.  It  no  longer  is.  Industrial  slavery 
was  the  normal  lot  of  millions.  It  is  ceasing 
to  be  that.  Social  injustice  at  one  time  was 
the  accepted  fate  of  the  underprivileged. 
That,  too,  is  ceasing  to  be  either  accepted  or 
acceptable.  Even  war  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  national  policy.  It  is  admittedly  a  mur- 
derous enterprise  condemned  by  the  growing 
moral  conscience  of  man  becoming  civilized. 
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These  things  did  not  happen  suddenly,  to 
be  sure.  It  was  hard  to  make  man  realize 
the  wrong  and  sinfulness  of  these  and  other 
corruptions.  But  it  was  done,  and  when  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  once  appears,  conscience 
— be  assured — is  at  work.  And  so  long  as 
conscience  is  awake  and  stirring  there  is  hope 
for  man's  latter  end. 

And  in  this  light  remember  the  words  of 
the  Scripture  of  this  morning: 

"This  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far 
off  ....  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it". 

(Deut.  30:  11,  14.) 

Now,  all  of  these  concepts  are  not  evolved 
out  of  my  inner  consciousness.  They  are  all 
inherent  in  the  idealism  of  our  Yom  Kippur. 
The  message  of  this  day  is  ''universally 
human'*,  just  as  ''the  chief  prayers  for  this 
day  are  of  a  universal  character,  appealing  to 
every  human  heart''. 
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You  remember  that  not  an  hour  ago  we 
read  in  our  prayer  book  the  following  prayer: 

"Let  Thy  presence  be  manifest  to  us  in  all  Thy 
works,  so  that  reverence  for  Thee  may  fill  the  hearts 
of  all  Thy  creatures.  May  all  the  children  of  men 
bow  before  Thee  in  humility  and  unite  to  do  Thy 
will  with  one  heart 

"Hasten  the  day  that  will  bring  gladness  to  all 
the  dwellers  on  earth  and  victory  of  the  spirit  to 
those  who  bear  witness  to  Thy  unity.  Then  shall 
the  just  see  and  exult,  the  righteous  be  glad  and  the 
pious  sing  for  joy;  then  shall  iniquity  be  made  dumb 
and  all  wickedness  shall  vanish  like  smoke,  for  the 
reign  of  evil  shall  have  passed  away  from  the  earth.'' 

Such  is  this  day — our  holiest,  our  most 
solemn  day.  The  day  of  God  and  the  day 
of  Man.  The  spirit  of  Religion,  the  spirit 
of  holiness  pervades  it.  It  is  a  day  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God  and  with  man,  a  day  of 
renewal  of  life  and  its  truest  values.  It  is  a 
day  of  awareness  of  sins  and  of  resolution  to 
do  better.  It  is  a  day  of  conscience  given 
release,  of  the  soul  rising  as  on  wings,  of  the 
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heart  of  man  made  tender.  And  as  we  allow 
these  to  become  effective  will  not  this  day 
become  also  the  day  of  our  spiritual  rebirth? 
A  great  Jewish  teacher  of  the  last  century 
asked  the  question  once:  ''What  does  the 
world  expect  of  true  Religion?''  And  he 
answered:  ''Not  the  storm  and  the  earth- 
quake and  the  fire  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
the  still,  small  voice  of  peace  in  which  God  is. 
The  world  expects  true  Religion  to  be  as  the 
sun  in  the  blue  sky,  giving  light  and  warmth, 
bringing  forth  beautiful  flowers  and  luscious 
fruits;  it  expects  true  Religion  to  be  as  the 
dew  of  heaven  which  moistens  the  parched 
soil  and  glistens  in  millions  of  drops;  it  ex- 
pects true  Religion  to  be  as  the  life-giving 
air-currents  which  ventilate  away  decay,  and 
as  the  gentle  zephyrs  swaying  the  trees  and 
bringing  refreshment  and  comfort.  Mankind 
expects  of  Religion  all  that  is  life-giving  and 
refreshing,  all  that  is  uplifting  and  cleansing 
and  purifying,  all  that  is  comforting  and 
strengthening,  all  that  is  enlightening  and 
instructing.'* 
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This  true  Religion  we  find  in  Yom 
Kippur,  day  of  God  and  day  of  man.  This 
spirit,  I  pray,  may  we  make  our  own  during 
the  days  and  years  that  are  to  come! 
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THE  FORGOTTEN 


Wc  are  gathered  once  again  in  our  sanc- 
tuary at  the  inception  of  a  new  year.  God 
be  thanked  that  we  are  here.  God  be  praised 
that  we  come  together  again  in  this  conse- 
crated house.  God  be  thanked  that  some- 
thing within  remains  that  lures  us  and  brings 
us  hither,  even  though  we  neglect  to  heed  the 
call  at  other  times.  For  our  very  presence 
here  indicates  the  existence  of  spiritual  life. 
It  bears  testimony  to  the  spark  of  yearning 
and  longing  for  that  which  is  not  merely 
bread  or  substance.  It  proclaims  the  pres- 
ence of  loyalty  however  attenuated  it  some- 
times appears  to  be;  it  confesses  to  an  attach- 
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mcnt  that  is  praiseworthy  even  though  it 
may  hang  but  by  a  thread.  I  welcome  you 
and  greet  you  with  the  time  honored  words — 
'Praised  be  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  we  bless  you  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord*\ 

I  know  that  most  of  us  come  here  tonight 
heavy-hearted,  anxious.  It  has  been  a  hard 
year — trying  in  the  extreme.  I  know  that 
many  here  have  known  the  loss  of  substance, 
and  that  many  have  even  given  up  hope  as 
to  what  the  morrow  will  bring  them.  I  know 
that  many  have  lost  confidence  and  that  sense 
of  security  which  was  theirs  before.  I  know 
of  many  here  who  have  almost  reached  a  point 
of  utter  discouragement.  Theirs  has  been  blow 
succeeded  by  blow,  loss  racing  after  loss, 
failure  following  upon  failure.  And  I  know 
of  others  whose  hearts  are  broken  and  spirits 
are  heavy  by  reason  of  losses  greater  than 
those  occasioned  by  material  reverses,  and 
whose  lives  were  darkened  through  separa- 
tions that  are  hard  to  bear  and  through  pangs 
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of  yearning  which  no  measure  of  prosperity 
can  satisfy  or  material  security  assuage. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  most  of  us 
were  blessed  greatly.  Though  substance  was 
lost  and  income  was  reduced,  we  have  health, 
we  have  homes,  we  have  dear  ones  to  love  and 
those  who  love  us.  Most  of  us  have  known 
no  grief  of  separation  or  the  anxiety  of  per- 
sonal suffering. 

But  having  said  this,  I  am  aware  of  this 
also,  namely,  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
— and,  alas,  there  are  exceptions! — we  have 
all  been  shaken  to  the  very  depths  of  our 
beings  by  the  calamity  that  overwhelmed 
that  portion  of  our  people  who  live  in  Ger- 
many. We  were  shaken  and  shocked  not 
alone  because  of  the  inconceivable  beastliness 
of  Hitlerism  and  the  narcotic  fiendishness  of 
Hitler's  lieutenants  and  the  amazing  revival 
of  sadism  among  the  German  people.  These 
arc  not  the  sole  elements  of  the  tragedy. 
What  is  even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that 
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this  could  have  happened  at  all,  and  of  all 
places  in  the  land  of  modern  ''kultur",  in 
the  citadel  of  modern  scientific  theory,  in  the 
land  of  music,  art  and  the  much  acclaimed 
''enlightenment''.  What  is  so  alarming  is 
that  it  happened  in  the  full  view  of  the  world, 
shamelessly  and  brazenly  flaunted  and 
boasted  about,  and  that  the  beastly  propa- 
ganda is  tolerated  in  other  lands,  even  here  in 
America,  and  that  there  are  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  Hitler  and  are  eager  to  emulate 
that  wicked  example.  For  if  Germany  has 
her  Brown  Shirts,  in  America  there  is  a  move- 
ment (however  small  as  yet,  but  present)  of 
the  Khaki  Shirts  and  the  Silver  Shirts  stimu- 
lated by  Nazi  example  and  literature  and 
money.  What  will  the  morrow  bring — for 
us?  Who  knows?  Our  German  brethren 
did  not  believe  a  year  ago  that  they  would 
be  where  they  are  today.  Without  any  desire, 
believe  me,  of  being  a  prophet  of  doom,  it 
seems  reckless  not  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
Israel's  security  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
And  the  very  suggestion  of  the  question  is 
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painful  horrifying,  like  a  bad  dream  that  is 
not  forgotten;  it  is  haunting,  torturing, 
dreadful. 

And  so — here  we  are  assembled  to  welcome 
a  new  year,  with  our  personal  difficulties  and 
the  horrendous,  fearful  calamity  of  our 
group.     How  shall  we  meet  the  new  year? 

Reverently  I  mean  to  attempt  an  answer, 
and  I  do  so  with  a  prayer.  I  pray  that  the 
hearts  of  my  people  may  have  been  softened 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past.  I  pray  that 
their  stiff-neckedness  may  have  been  reduced. 
I  pray  that  their  wilfulness  may  have  become 
dissipated.  I  pray  that  they  may  lend  ear 
and  heart  to  the  earnest  word  of  one  whom 
they  honor  as  their  teacher,  the  word  of  one 
who  knows  their  failings,  yet  believes  in  their 
capacity  for  goodness  and  virtue. 

A  year  ago  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 
''the  forgotten  man''.  It  is  of  the  forgotten 
that  I  would  speak  tonight,  not  that  forgot- 
ten man  whom  political  orators  recalled  a  year 
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ago,  but  of  the  forgotten  man  that  is  within 
each  of  us  and  of  his  attributes  and  needs. 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  Day  of  Remem- 
brance. As  we  pray  God  to  remember  us 
unto  good,  it  behooves  us  to  recall  ourselves 
whom  we  have  forgotten,  our  ideal  standards 
which  we  have  forsaken,  our  better  selves 
whom  we  have  throttled,  our  essential  dig- 
nity which  we  have  cast  away.  With  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  we  have  been  guilty  of 
Hitlerism! 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  What  do  I 
mean? 

I  mean  specifically  this.  Hitler's  great  sin 
and  danger  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  deliberately 
repudiated  the  standards  of  humanity  which 
evolved  through  the  weary  centuries  as  man 
grew  in  stature  and  as  his  life  became  more 
and  more  complex.  The  greatness  of  his 
guilt  lies  in  the  fact,  above  all  others,  that  he 
callously  threw  out  what  civilized  man  has 
called  ideals  and  has  evoked  and  glorified  and 
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given  free  rein  to  all  that  which  civilization 
has  long  ago  considered  as  brutish,  as  un- 
worthy of  aspiring  man.  ''Hitlerism''  is  the 
name  I  give  to  all  such  deliberate  submergence 
of  the  nobler  and  better  aspects  of  ourselves. 
And,  I  repeat,  many  among  us  are  in  this 
sense,  Hitlerites. 

Now,  ideals  we  have,  great,  sweeping,  dar- 
ing ideals.  Your  very  presence  here  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  fact.  I  know  that 
not  any  of  us  would  deny  them  when  they 
are  brought  to  our  attention.  We  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  guilt.  And  yet,  how  often 
are  those  ideals,  those  aspirations,  those  ex- 
pressions of  our  better  selves  submerged,  or 
in  the  struggle  for  things  material  forgotten! 

So,  too,  with  certain  traits  of  character. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  be  labelled 
arrogant,  supercilious,  contemptuous.  This 
means  that  we  acknowledge  the  virtue  of 
humility.  And  humility  has  a  way  of 
breaking  away  the  crust  of  sham  and  hypoc- 
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risy  and  getting  at  the  real  self.  This  humil- 
ity, so  essential  to  genuinely  human  living, 
is  often  forgotten  and  in  the  scramble  for 
things,  and  in  the  grasping  after  power  or 
influence  or  honor  or  position,  we  encase  our- 
selves in  the  crust  of  haughtiness  and  hard- 
ness, which  is  no  more  a  portrait  of  our  true 
selves  than  are  the  portrait-covers  on  some 
Egyptian  mummies  reflections  of  the  persons 
that  were  encased  in  the  trappings  of  the 
tombs.  The  humble  man  is  the  forgotten 
man — in  us. 

Take  another  instance.  Not  one  of  you 
would  tell  me  in  this  hour  of  exaltation  that 
you  are  ashamed  of  being  a  Jew — which 
means  that  you  are  glad  you  are  what  you 
are,  and  that  being  a  Jew  has  value  and  sig- 
nificance for  you.  And  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
I  believe  you  when  you  say  it.  I  think  it  is 
true,  when  you  say  it.  But,  when  I  behold 
those  who  ignore  the  fate  of  their  people,  who 
coldly,  thoughtlessly  refuse  to  share  the  life 
of  that  people,  I  am  constrained  to  suspect — 
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in  all  charity — that  they  have  forgotten  their 
people,  that  its  life  has  no  appeal  to  them, 
that  its  needs  offer  them  no  challenge,  its  joys 
no  warmth,  its  tragedy  inflicts  no  grief.  Such 
of  you  have  forgotten  and,  allow  me  to  say 
it,  such  forgetfulness  and  heedlessness  is  a 
caricature — grotesque  and  hideous,  of  the  man 
or  woman  that  you  are  or  can  be  I  It  is  not  a 
true  likeness  of  your  real  and  better  self! 

Another  example.  When  you  expect  your 
children  to  be  decent.  God-fearing,  humanity- 
loving  beings — you  are  true  to  yourselves  and 
to  them.  But  when  you  forgot  yourselves 
and  went  off  the  God  standard  even  before 
the  country  went  off  the  gold  standard,  and 
that  with  very  much  less  fear  and  misgiving 
than  you  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  gold, 
when  you — thoughtlessly  or  mistakenly — 
set  before  your  children  and  youth  standards 
of  judgment  and  value,  which  lead  them  to 
estimate  worth  in  terms  of  cash,  and  character 
in  terms  of  dress — if  you  set  a  goal  before 
them  that  bears  not  even  the  semblance  of 
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spiritual  values — what  are  you  doing  but 
rearing  a  generation  that  are  like  the  Apples 
of  Sodom,  a  fruit  growing  at  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  site  of  the  wicked  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  which  is  described  as  a 

"fruit  [which]  resembles  externally  a  large,  smooth 
apple,  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four 
together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  color.  Now 
fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch,  on 
being  pressed  or  struck  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a 
bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the 
shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibers." 


When  we  rear  children  that  way,  we  are 
not  mindful  of  our  real  selves,  we  forget  them 
and  ourselves  in  our  preoccupation  with 
ambitions  that  are  less  than  noble.  No  truer 
word  in  this  regard  has  been  said  than  that 
which  Mr.  Joseph  B,  Eastman,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Emergency  Railroad  Transpor- 
tation Act,  spoke  the  other  day: 

"I  was  brought  up  in  a  minister's  family.     I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship   of   doctors,   school   teachers 
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and  professors,  and  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
observe  men  in  public  life,  as  well  as  many  engaged 
in  business.  My  very  profound  belief  is  that  the  best 
things  which  have  been  done  in  the  world  have  been 
impelled  by  higher  motives  than  the  desire  for  finan- 
cial gain,  that  these  higher  motives  have  an  influence 
much  more  widespread  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  that  the  desire  for  gain,  while  it  may  impel  to 
certain  valuable  endeavors,  never  impels  the  best 
and  often  impels  the  worst." 

And  so  I  might  multiply  illustrations  of 
the  forgotten  elements  in  our  lives,  the 
neglected  and  ignored  factors.  Such  forget- 
fulness  makes  of  each  of  us  the  walking 
tomb  of  a  forgotten  man  or  woman,  each  of 
us  the  grave  of  an  unremembered,  noble  L 

On  this  Day  of  Remembrance  let  us  resur- 
rect these  forgotten  ones  of  the  year,  and  as 
our  true  selves,  not  as  impersonators,  let  us 
face  the  New  Year. 

What,  then? 

Why,  in  all  genuineness  we  shall  then  seek 
to  recapture  the  loyalties  we  had  neglected  in 
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our  coma  of  forgctfulncss.  In  the  days  of 
the  Judges,  so  Scripture  tells  us,  the  children 
of  Israel,  having  forgotten  the  Lord  their 
God,  did  evil  and  lived  corruptly  (Judges 
3:  7).  We,  too,  have  sinned  because  we 
no  longer  remembered  God  or  felt  His 
presence,  or  knew  His  being.  I  say  to 
you,  no  one  can  be  aware  of  God  and 
deliberately  be  guilty  of  evil.  A  man  or 
woman  may  claim  to  be  pious  and  Godly, 
may  make  pretensions,  or  go  through 
the  gestures  of  religiosity,  but  the  presence  of 
sin  and  corruption  is  proof  positive  that  God 
was  not  always  remembered.  '1  have  set 
the  Lord  before  me  always';  that  is  the 
Jewish  ideal  of  piety.  There  is  an  insect 
known  as  ''The  Praying  Mantis''  which  gets 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  front  spiny 
legs  are  carried  comfortably  folded  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Lutz,  Curator  of  Insect  Life,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History, 

"that    pose    is    a    sham.     They    should    be    called 
preying  mantes  because  they  are  merely  waiting  for 
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a  fellow-insect  to  come  within  reach.  Then  with  a 
rapidity  that  almost  baffles  our  slow  vision,  the  arras 
unfold,  the  unwary  victim  is  snatched  up  in  a  grip 
that  cannot  be  denied  and  is  calmly  devoured". 

Piety  plus  sinfulness  is  pious  hypocrisy,  it  is 
a  caricature  of  faith!  The  one  who  is  truly 
God-conscious  shuns  evil  and  seeks  to  master 
the  temptation  to  forget  God  or  to  deny  God 
by  a  life  and  deeds  unworthy  of  man  who  is 
the  tool  and  servant  of  the  Divine.  Let  us 
face  the  new  year  with  a  keen  remembrance 
and  consciousness  of  God! 

We  should  face  the  new  year  also  with  the 
determination  to  remember  our  loyalty  to 
Israel  our  people.  Never  was  loyalty  more 
needed  by  our  people,  never  were  we — each 
of  us  individually  —  in  greater  need  of  the 
sustaining  force  and  warmth  which  such 
loyalty  on  our  part  would  give  to  us!  If 
the  German  tragedy  can  teach  us  anything,  it 
should  teach  us  this:  Tragic  as  is  the  plight 
of  the  loyal  Jews,  infinitely  more  pathetic  is 
the  plight  of  those  Jews  who  forsook  their 
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people  in  their  selfish  quest  after  security, 
position,  influence.  These  latter  have  repu- 
diated their  own,  and  are  now  repudiated  and 
scorned  by  the  very  ones  whose  favor  they 
curried,  whose  grace  they  sought,  who  even 
offered  them  salvation  in  faith,  purchased  at 
the  price  of  self-deception  and  self-corruption. 
They  stand  alone  now,  traitors  betrayed, 
deserters  deserted,  cowards  repulsed,  tragic, 
lonely,  unenviable  creatures! 

And  bad  as  is  the  lot  of  the  loyal  ones — 
and  it  is  bad! — at  least  they  have  and  possess 
their  souls,  and  they  are  cheered  by  the 
espousal  of  their  cause  by  the  millions  of 
their  brethren  throughout  the  world.  They 
stand  not  alone,  they  know  and  feel  the  throb 
of  beating  brothers'  hearts,  they  see  brothers' 
hands  reaching  out  to  them  in  help  and  suc- 
cor, they  know  the  blessing  of  hope  and  possi- 
bility of  escape  from  the  Hamanland  that  is 
Germany. 

And  there  are  those  who  sometimes  forget 
the  challenge  of  such  loyalty.     Just  as  the 
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praying  mantis  is  not  pious  because  it  assumes 
an  attitude  of  piety,  so  is  not  that  Jew  loyal 
who  while  he  loudly  proclaims  his  Jewishness 
chooses  to  be  deaf  to  the  call  of  his  people  to 
serve,  to  maintain  communal  life,  to  sustain 
educational  endeavors,  to  have  a  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Palestine,  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  our  brethren  everywhere.  The  one 
who  boasts  that  ''at  heart''  he  is  a  Jew,  is,  as 
Dr.  Schechter  once  pointed  out,  generally  a 
meshumad  —  a  renegade.  Loyalty  needs 
proof,  just  as  piety  must  be  demonstrable. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  acid  test. 

In  this  time  of  distress  for  our  people  in 
Germany,  their  spirit  is  not  broken.  From 
a  cable  that  came  yesterday,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"A   pathetic    appeal   was    issued   to   the   Jews   of 
Germany  by  the  Berlin  Jewish  Community: 

'All  we  pray  for  the  new  year,'  says  the  appeal, 
'is  that  we  should  remain  alive,  despite  life  being 
full  of  worries  and  despair  for  us.  Many  are  unable 
to  withstand  life's  storms,  parting  with  life.  Our  nation 
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was  faced  with  thousands  of  dangers  in  the  past 
but  we  are  still  alive,  because  God  wishes  us  to  live* 
In  the  most  difficult  times  our  forefathers  prayed,. 
'Zochrenu  Lachayim'.  ("Remember  us,  that  we  may 
live.")      So  we  pray  now'." 


This  is  loyalty!    This  is  faithfulness! 

Let  us  then  face  the  year  with  loyalty  to 
our  people. 

Then  there  are  those  who  forget  that 
Jewish  life  without  the  Synagog  is  like  a  body 
with  the  heart  taken  out.  It  cannot  endure, 
it  is  on  the  road  to  extinction.  Some  of  you 
may  recall  that  a  year  ago  tonight  I  devoted 
my  whole  sermon  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  place  of  the  Synagog  in  Jewish  life.  I 
stressed  the  thought  that  the  Synagog  is  the 
power  house  of  Israel,  the  Synagog  and  its 
school.  And  these  need  constant  feeding, 
constant  support.  The  more  support  they 
get,  the  more  they  give  back  to  us  in  spiritual 
strength — if  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
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I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  the  Synagog,  for 
all  the  smirks  and  sneers  and  scoffing  of  some, 
does  mean  much  to  you  and  perhaps  more 
than  some  in  their  smartness  or  pseudo- 
sophistication  are  willing  to  admit.  The  late 
Dr.  Robert  Norwood,  the  great  preacher  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  once  said  that  people 
who  do  not  attend  church  regularly  are  lack- 
ing in  culture  in  that  they  indicate  an  indiffer- 
ence to  spiritual  nourishment.  And  he 
added,  '1  charge  a  crass  vulgarity  against 
people  who  are  not  shaken  by  sacred  things' \ 
To  be  '^shaken  by  sacred  things'' — there  is  a 
superbly  phrased  thought!  And  that  is  what 
I  mean  precisely  when  I  plead  for  the  Syna- 
gog— that  you  allow  yourself  to  be  ''shaken 
by  sacred  things." 

You  do  want  Judaism  to  be  preserved. 
You  do  want  Jews  to  survive.  You  do  want 
both  to  be  respected  and  honored.  Why  then 
do  so  many  of  you  proceed  to  forget  the 
Synagog  and  its  summons,  the  Congregation 
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and  its  function,  the  teacher  and  his  message? 
Why  is  it  that  the  higher,  nobler  factors,  those 
that  speak  of  God  and  duty  and  faith  and 
service  are  forgotten,  whilst  the  physical,  the 
material — are  uppermost  in  our  conscious- 
ness? Why  do  so  many  resist  the  opportun- 
ity to  be  shaken  and  moved  and  deeply  stirred 
by  sacred  things? 

Let  us  face  the  New  Year  in  a  spirit  of 
remembrance.  Remember  the  Synagog — do 
not  forsake  it  after  tomorrow.  Let  us  be 
seen  here  again  and  again,  and  draw  life  and 
inspiration  from  communion  with  our  God, 
with  our  selves,  with  our  Jewish  neighbors. 
Let  us  worship  together,  learn  together,  serve 
together — even  as  we  are  forced  to  live  to- 
gether, to  suffer  together,  to  be  hurt  together. 
Let  us  convert  misfortune  into  strength  and 
uncertainty  into  assurance.  Let  us  come  to- 
gether here  every  Sabbath — all  of  us — in  the 
Synagog.  You  will  be  no  poorer  for  the 
experience.  Even  your  business  associates  will 
respect  you  the  more  for  your  religious  loy- 
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alty;  you  will  respect  yourselves  the  more  for 
your  steadfastness  and  firmness  and  resolute- 
ness. 

Come,  men  and  women  of  Beth  Israel,  let 
us  worship  together  and  sing  the  song  of  the 
Lord  and  the  song  of  our  loyalty  together 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  from  feastday  to 
feastday.  Let  us  fellowship  together  in  our 
Sisterhood  and  in  our  Men's  Club,  in 
our  young  people's  groups.  If  forget  we 
must,  let  us  not  forget  these.  Rather  forget 
our  petty  grievances,  our  small  annoyances, 
the  little  pinpricks  of  jealousy,  the  mounting 
indifference,  the  degrading  scoffing.  These 
let  us  forget,  and  remember  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Hitlerites  all  over  the  world  all  Jews  are  alike, 
whether  they  live  in  filthy  Ghettoes  or 
guilded  Ghettoes,  regardless  of  supposed  ped- 
igrees and  antiquity  of  settlement.  Let  us 
forget  all  divisive  pettiness  and  together  let 
us  work  in  this  New  Year  for  the  salvation 
of  our  souls,  for  the  vitalization  of  our  lives, 
for  the  spiritualization  of  our  experiences. 
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Let  us  face  the  New  Year  in  the  spirit  of 
remembrance!  Let  the  forgotten  man  and 
woman  in  each  of  us  be  remembered  by  us 
unto  life! 

Let  the  forgotten  ideals  be  revived  into  a 
warming  flame! 

Let  the  oft-forgotten  loyalty  to  God,  to 
Israel,  to  the  Synagog,  to  the  Congregation,  be 
roused  from  the  lethargy  of  paralyzing  sleep! 

Let  the  forgotten  virtues  of  humility,  of 
reverence,  of  noble  aspiration,  be  restored  to 
their  rightful  places! 

Let  us,  as  honest  and  honorable  men  and 
women,  resolve  not  to  forget  that  which  our 
faith  enjoins  upon  us,  that  which  our  souls 
treasure  for  us,  that  which  our  conscience 
stirs  within  us! 

Let  us  remember  the  forgotten;  let  us  re- 
store to  life  the  neglected;  let  us  revive  the 
dormant,  and  bring  forth  the  goodness  that 
is  inherent! 
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Let  us  remember  our  duties  even  as  we 
remember  our  sufferings  and  our  misfortunes 
— remember  our  duties  and  do  them — and 
what  a  year  of  attainment  and  achievement 
will  be  ours,  what  a  life  of  ennoblement  and 
enrichment  will  be  ours! 

Zachor,  v'al  tishkach! — Thou  shalt  surely 
remember;  thou  shalt  not  forget  I 
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The  Haphtarah  which  we  read  today  is 
from  one  of  the  great  chapters  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  He  is 
sometimes  called  ''The  Great  Unknown'', 
because,  though  his  addresses  are  incorporated 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah  his  name  was  not 
Isaiah,  His  real  name  is  unknown,  and  he 
lived  in  Babylon  in  those  days  when  captive 
Israel  was  about  to  return  to  Palestine.  He 
was  a  genius  in  moral  idealism,  as  well  as  in 
matchless  eloquence.  He  was  a  compelling, 
clear-seeing  visionary,  as  well  as  a  poet  gifted 
with  the  power  of  rhythmic,  graphic,  lilting 
utterance.  He  was  a  philosopher  who  knew 
perfectly  the  soul  of  his  people  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  its  history,  and  he  was  sufficiently 
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practical  to  see  the  direction  in  which  Jewish 
life  was  going  and,  therefore,  conceived  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  speak  of  daily  events  and  to 
interpret  them  so  that  people  might  behold 
both  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the  way  of 
repentance. 

His  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  gen- 
erally  speaking,  not  suffering  or  in  want. 
The  Jews  in  Babylon  were  comfortable,  they 
were  relatively  secure.  Very  much  like  mod- 
ern American  Jews  were  our  brethren  in 
ancient  Babylon!  They  were  prosperous  and 
worldly,  and  inasmuch  as  Babylon  was  the 
center  of  the  world's  commerce,  Jews  became 
engrossed  in  the  business  enterprises  of  their 
day,  and  became  a  people  of  traders.  And 
when  they  reached  that  stage,  trade  became  an 
obsession  for  most  of  them,  and  they  traded 
their  birthright  of  priesthood  and  their  genius 
for  ideals,  for  the  comforts  of  prosperity  and 
possession.  Indeed,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
they  dwelt,  but  no  longer  did  they  weep,  as 
others  before  them  did.  Neither  did  they 
sing  the  Lord's  song  any  more.     And  it  was 
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not  because  of  moral  scruples  that  they  were 
silent,  as  were  their  predecessors.  Rather  was 
it  because  they  no  longer  knew  that  song. 
They  had  forgotten  it.  And  we  know  that 
when  the  call  to  return  from  their  captivity 
came — very  few  went  up  from  Babylon.  The 
great  majority  who  remained  owned  real  es- 
tate and  had  investments.  They  could  not 
afford  to  go  .  .  .  Neither  cared  they  very  much 
for  what  was  involved.  They  had  money. 
They  had  land.  They  had  comforts.  These 
mattered.  As  to  that  which  the  prophets, 
the  teachers  represented  and  taught — the 
ideals  of  their  people,  ideals  of  justice,  ideals 
of  righteousness,  the  concept  of  God  as  the 
guiding  influence  in  human  affairs — to  these 
they  paid  no  heed.  They  were  too  practical, 
too  comfortable,  to  have  time  for  such 
''nonsense''. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  prophet  addresses  him- 
self in  this  chapter  (LV) : 

"Why  spend  your  money  on  what  is  not  food, 
Your  earnings  on  what  never  satisfies? 
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Listen  to  Me,  and  you  shall  feed  on  good, 

And  thrill  over  the  finest  fare. 

Hearken  to  Me,  come  to  Me, 

Listen  and  you  shall  revive; 

By  an  eternal  compact  I  grant  you 

The  favors  promised  faithfully  to  David; 

For  as  I  once  made  him  a  witness  to  the  world, 

The  leader  and  commander  of  the  nations, 

So  now  shall  .  .  .  strangers  come  running  to  you, 

All  for  the  sake  of  your  God  the  Eternal, 

Of  Israel's  Glory  who  has  honored  you." 

(Moffatt's  translation.) 

It  is  an  appeal  to  elementary  standards,  to 
fundamentals.  As  I  read  it,  it  calls  Israel  to 
rediscover  its  soul  and  to  be  true  to  itself. 
The  prophet  reminds  the  people  that  it  is  not 
what  they  possess  and  own  that  made  Israel 
illustrious.  It  is  not  what  they  eat  or  drink, 
the  fashions  they  follow,  their  social  pretenses, 
the  homes  and  neighborhoods  they  dwell  in, 
that  make  Israel  distinguished.  ''Strangers 
come  hurrying  to  you  for  the  sake  of  your 
God  the  Eternal,  whose  ways  are  not 
your  ways,  whose  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts. '*     This  is  part  of  an  eternal  com- 
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pact,  not  to  be  discarded,  not  to  be  forsworn, 
not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  this  compact,  he 
reminds  them,  that  gives  identity  and  unique- 
ness to  the  Jew — not  his  business  acumen, 
not  his  trading  capacity.  His  business  acu- 
men but  invites  the  envy  of  others,  his  capac- 
ity for  business  invites  but  the  jealousy  and 
resentment  of  others,  his  possessions  bring 
him  no  love  and  his  social  ambitions  certainly 
bring  him  no  dignity.  Therefore,  ''seek  the 
Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  Him  while 
He  is  near  ....  come  to  God,  listen,  and  ye 
shall  live.''  It  is  a  summons  to  leave  the 
sordid  and  rise  to  nobility,  to  forsake  that 
which  is  crass  and  to  reach  out  to  the  ideal. 
It  calls  to  a  return  to  God  whom  they  may 
have  forgotten  in  the  markets  of  Babylon,  to 
the  Glory  of  Israel  who  has  honored  them 
by  indicating  to  them  standards  of  life  and 
codes  of  living  and  planes  of  thinking  which 
alone  account  for  Israel's  influence  and  worth- 
whileness  and  for  which  reason  ''nations  shall 
come  unto  you  and  strangers  will  seek  you 
out.'' 
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This  is  what  the  prophet  said  to  the  Jews 
in  Babylonia.  How  appropriate  this  mes- 
sage is  to  Israel  in  America,  indeed  to  all 
society — Jew  and  non-Jew  alike!  For  like 
them  of  old,  the  basic  codes  of  life  we 
neglected,  and  in  travail,  in  fear,  in  distress 
we  now  seek  to  establish  codes  anew  that  will 
revive  and  restore  life  and  security.  And  as 
one  grasps  the  fundamentals  for  which  we 
seek  in  the  code-making  enterprises  of  today 
what,  after  all,  are  we  seeking? 

You  may  not  agree  with  me  in  my  analy- 
sis. But,  then,  I  hear  and  read  other  analyses 
for  364  days  in  the  year.  Perhaps  you  may 
bear  with  a  teacher  of  religion  whilst  he  tells 
you  how  these  things  appear  to  him. 

Essentially  all  these  NRA  codes  and  those 
other  codes  which  in  recent  years  chambers 
of  commerce  and  service  clubs  and  business 
groups  have  promulgated,  are  seeking  to 
achieve  the  removal  of  the  element  of  savage- 
ry and  brutality  from  business,  and  the 
establishment  of  honesty   and   fairness   and 
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humaneness  in  business  life.  They  seek  to 
civilize,  to  uplift  and  to  ennoble.  Recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  profit  as  a  dynamic,  it 
is  sought  by  means  of  these  codes  to  purge 
men  and  institutions  of  greed.  And  between 
profit  and  greed  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence. These  codes  seek  to  eliminate  the  jungle 
technique  which  concerns  itself  merely  with 
acquisition  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  standard 
of  practice  which  sees  in  every  occupation,  in 
every  profession,  in  every  enterprise  an  oppor- 
tunity not  alone  for  personal  advantage,  but 
primarily  for  human  service.  And  where 
greed  is — there,  surely,  the  service  element  is 
lacking.  Where  profit  alone  is  the  consider- 
ation, there  decency  and  the  higher  honesty 
and  humaneness  are  most  likely  to  be  want- 
ing. These  codes  of  recent  years  are  attempts 
at  lifting  ourselves  out  from  the  savagery  of 
mere  acquisitiveness  to  the  levels  of  kindly 
humanity. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  watch- 
ing carefully  the  published  accounts  of  the 
older  business  practice,   that  practice  which 
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senatorial  investigations  have  revealed  in 
recent  times,  the  practice  which  recognizes 
''insiders*'  and  ''outsiders'',  which  stimulates 
revolutions  in  other  countries  for  the  sake  of 
enlarging  the  profits  of  munition  makers,  the 
practice  of  pyramided  speculations  based  on 
nothing  but  hot-air,  I  have  observed  and 
noted  the  sort  of  business  ethics  which  made 
of  Ivar  Kreuger  just  before  his  suicide,  a 
respected  sage  and  counsellor  instead  of  the 
forger  and  thief  that  he  was,  and  that 
acclaimed  Samuel  InsuU  as  a  benefactor  to  be 
idolized-  I  have  read  of  the  bankers  who 
high-pressured  the  public  into  the  purchase 
of  domestic  and  foreign  bonds  of  the  security 
of  which — to  say  the  least — they  themselves 
were  uncertain.  These  and  other  kindred 
procedures  I  have  observed.  And  I  noticed 
also  that  at  the  time  of  perpetration  they 
were  considered  legitimate  practices,  and  their 
perpetrators  were  respectable  gentlemen. 

But  what  were  their  standards,  what  the 
codes  by  which  they  lived?  I  need  hardly 
belabor  the  point  beyond  the  statement  that 
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the  only  difference  between  Al  Capone's  type 
of  racketeering  and  this  type  was  in  the 
cruder    and    more    direct    method    used    by 

Capone 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  was  at  luncheon  with 
a  group  of  business  men,  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness life  of  our  community.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  matter  of  business  ethics. 
I  made  several  unorthodox  statements  con- 
cerning business  and  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  half  the  number  of  those  in  the  group 
were  most  sympathetic.  But  not  all.  Several 
of  them  challenged  my  statements  and  partic- 
ularly the  one  in  which  I  said  that  the  enlight- 
ened, civilized  business  man  of  today  ought 
to  be  a  man  who,  though  seeking  profit — 
which  is  legitimate,  will  not  seek  it  at  the 
cost  of  the  unhappiness  and  suffering  of 
others,  that  the  enlightened,  humane  business 
man  will  consider  society  as  well  as  himself 
when  he  transacts  his  business,  and  that  the 
business  man  in  whose  bosom  is  a  heart  will 
follow  the  rule  of  Hillel,  "What  is  hateful 
unto  thee  that  do  not  unto  thy  neighbor". 
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One  of  them  objected.  I  misunderstood  busi- 
ness. Men  '*are  in  business  for  profit  alone, 
and  this  is  the  sole  motivating  element  in  it. 
Nothing  else  matters.''  In  fairness,  I  repeat, 
this  was  not  the  prevailing  point  of  view  of 
that  particular  little  group.  But,  have  we 
not  seen  enough  in  recent  years  to  know  that 
this  code  of  ''grab-and-hold-and-the-devil- 
take-all-others''  had  some  kind  of  vogue  and 
strangle-hold  which  it  is  hard  to  loosen?  .  .  . 
I  recall  another  conversation,  also  with  a 
group  of  business  men,  this  time  in  Philadel- 
phia some  dozen  or  more  years  ago.  We 
were  talking  not  of  businessmen  but  of 
Rabbis.  I  happened  to  observe  that  at  that 
time  a  number  of  Rabbis  had  given  up  their 
profession  and  gone  into  business,  but  that 
after  several  years  of  it,  some  returned  to  the 
Rabbinate.  The  comment  of  my  friends 
about  the  table,  everyone  of  whom  was  an 
outstanding  citizen,  and  to  my  knowledge, 
an  upright,  honorable  man,  was  that  they 
''could  not  see  how  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  business  world  and  done  the  things  which 
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men  do  in  the  business  world,  could  con- 
scientiously stand  in  the  pulpit  and  preach  the 
moral  precepts  of  religion/' 

What  an  indictment  of  business  practice! 
What  a  confession  of  a  double  code  of  life, 
one  for  the  pulpit  and  another  for  the  market 
place,  and  perhaps  other  walks  of  life! 

I  speak  of  business — only  because  for  the 
moment  ''codes''  suggest  the  business  world. 
It  were  unfair,  however,  to  single  business 
out  as  the  only  horrible  example.  Other 
spheres  of  life  often  reveal  the  same  duplicity 
or  multiplicity  of  codes. 

The  point  is,  that  all  efforts  at  codification 
are  efforts  at  changing  the  driving  motif  of 
enterprise — be  it  business,  professions,  and 
even  social  relationships.  Code-making  is 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  establish  the  ideal 
of  responsibility  for  others.  It  aims  at  in- 
culcating by  organized  means  the  doctrine  of 
''service  above  self" — though  ''self  need 
not  be  excluded,  though  "self"  has  a  claim. 
It  aims  at  humanizing  commercial  life  and 
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dignifying  it.  And  yet — how  tragic  it  is  that 
the  process  of  humanization  is  so  determin- 
edly resisted,  so  extraordinarily  difficult. 
Man  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  surrender  even 
a  whit  of  selfishness  for  the  common  good 
which  is  the  greater  good. 

But  when  I  read  these  codes  and  observe 
the  effort,  I  smile  sometimes  at  the  pother 
and  fuss,  as  though  we  were  dealing  with 
something  novel.  If  novelty  there  be  it  is 
only  in  the  amount  of  talk  there  is  about  it. 
But,  new?  None  of  these  codes  is  that,  at 
least  in  basic  concept. 

There  are  older  codes — long  ago  enunci- 
ated, before  even  machines  and  technological 
vocabulary  were  dreamed  of.  And  those 
codes  are  binding  even  as  they  are  fundamen- 
tal- It  is  only  that  they,  too,  are  among  the 
forgotten  of  life. 

You  see,  it  is  too  simple  a  solution  to  as- 
cribe the  tragedy  of  recent  years  which  hurled 
a  world  into  suffering,  that  brought  upon  us 
these  very  lean  years,  to  ascribe  it  all  merely 
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to  the  World  War.  The  War  itself  was  not 
a  cause — it  was  a  result  of  the  general  collapse 
of  that  morality  which  the  ancient  codes  I 
allude  to,  sought  to  establish. 

And  the  codes  I  speak  of  are  those  which 
this,  our  people's  Book,  has  presented  for  us. 
It  is  the  codes  of  our  fathers  who  reached  out 
after  the  ideal  in  the  very  midst  of  paganism 
and  sordidness,  who  out  of  their  souls,  God- 
seeking,  produced  these,  and  out  of  life's 
agonies  and  errors  learned  and  taught  the 
possibility  of  the  higher  and  the  validity  of 
the  nobler,  I  am  thinking  of  such  a  code  as 
is  found  in  Leviticus  XIX: 

"The  Lord  gave  Moses  tliese  orders  for  all  the 
community  of  Israel: 

'You  must  revere  your  mother  and  father,  every 
one  of  you. 

'You  must  keep  My  sabbaths. 

'You  must  not  heed  unreal  gods,  and  never  make 
yourselves  metal  gods. 

'When  you  reap  your  harvest,  you  must  not  reap 
the  field  to  the  very  corners,  nor  gather  the  stray 
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ears  of  the  harvest;  you  must  not  glean  your  vine- 
yard bare,  nor  pick  up  fallen  grapes;  leave  them 
for  poor  folk  and  resident  aliens. 

'You  shall  not  steal. 

'You  shall  not  cheat. 

'You  shall  not  misrepresent  or  tell  a  lie. 

'You  shall  not  take  a  false  oath. 

'You  shall  not  defraud  your  fellow,  nor  rob  him. 

'You  shall  not  keep  a  hired  laborer  out  of  his  pay. 

'You  shall  not  curse  the  deaf  nor  trip  up  a 
blind  man. 

'You  shall  stand  in  awe  of  your  God. 

'You  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  injustice;  you 
shall  not  be  partial  to  a  poor  man,  nor  defer  to  a 
powerful  man. 

'You  shall  not  go  up  and  down  slandering  people. 

'You  shall  not  forge  a  charge  of  murder  against 
a  neighbor. 

'You  shall  not  seek  revenge. 

'You  shall  not  bear  a  grudge  against  your  fellow 
citizen,  but  love  your  neighbor  as  you  love  yourself. 

'Keep  these  rules  of  Mine.     I  am  the  Eternal." 

(Moffatt's  translation.) 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  any  code  whether 
of  NRA  or  of  trade  or  professional  associa- 
tion that  is  not  rooted  in  this  which  the  Bible 
teaches  and  has  taught  for,  lo,   these  thou- 
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sands  of  years!  There  is  not  a  thing  in  any 
code  promulgated  that  in  intention  or  basic 
judgment  goes  beyond  the  social  legislation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments: 

"Thou  shall  not  murder. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

"Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  any  recent  code  that 
goes  beyond  the  ideal  enunciated  by  the 
prophets: 

"Seek  to  be  honest,  not  evil,  and  so  live. 
"Hate  evil  and  love  honesty,  set  justice  up  again. 
"Let  justice  well  up  like  fresh  water,  let  honesty 
roll  in  full  tide."     (Amos  V.) 

"Do  away  with  all  oppression. 
"Bestow  your  bread  upon  the  hungry. 
"Relieve  men   in   misery."     {Isaiah   XVIII.) 

These  and  other  codes  our  Judaism  taught 
of  yore.  They  remain  the  burden  of  Israel's 
message  today.  Take  these  from  us,  deny 
the  reality  of  these — and  what  have  we  left, 
what  to  entitle  us  to  the  dignity  of  ''priestly 
people*'  and  ''holy  nation' 7 
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I  call  your  attention  to  these  ancient  codes 
only  that  we  may  realize  that  the  newer  ones 
seek  to  establish  what  the  old  ones  promul- 
gated. And  what  all  the  ages  —  past  and 
present — seek  to  establish  is  nothing  less  than 
the  humaneness  of  man,  the  decency  of  man, 
the  righteousness  of  man,  the  higher  and 
purer  qualities  of  man. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  and  feel 
it  in  my  heart,  that  men  are  not  inherently 
wicked.  Though  we  stoop  to  sordidness — 
sordidness  is  not  our  nature.  Though  we 
stoop  to  greed — greed  is  not  our  birthright. 
Though  we  stoop  to  corruption — corruption 
is  not  man's  ineradicable  trait.  And  though 
we  stumble  and  fall  we  are  not  destined  to 
remain  crouching  and  wallowing  in  injustice 
and  vileness.  Ours  is  the  higher  destiny  of 
rising  and  upreaching,  of  emerging  and  ad- 
vancing to  higher  levels  of  being.  Such  is 
the  challenge  of  our  faith,  such  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  Day  of  Remembrance,  this  day 
of  monition  and  awakening.  Such  is  the 
challenge  which  the  prophet  offered  to  his 
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people  in  Babylonia.  The  same  is  the  chal- 
lenge which  those  words  echoing  down  the 
centuries  offer  to  modern  man  and  to  modern 
Jews.  This,  the  challenge,  I  offer  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  prophet: 

"Seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found, 
Call  to  Him  while  He  is  near. 
Let  guilty  men  give  up  their  ways, 
And  evil  men  their  purposes; 
Let  them  turn  back  to  the  Lord,  who  will  pity  them, 
Turn  back  to  God  who  will  pardon  them  abundantly. 
Why  spend  your  money  on  what  is  not  food, 
Your  earnings  on  what  never  satisfies? 
Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  thrill  over  the  finest  fare. 
Hearken  to  me,  come  to  me,  listen  and  you  shall  revive." 

{Isaiah  LV,) 

This  challenge  we  should  accept.  As 
Jews — it  is  our  particular  duty  so  to  live  as 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  charge  that  we  are  a 
people  who  surrendered  to  materialism.  As 
Jews — we  are  expected  to  be  the  exemplars 
of  the  ideals  which  came  as  sparks  from  that 
anvil  on  which  our  collective  soul  was  beaten 
into  consciousness  and  form.  As  Jews — we 
should  be  priests  and  prophets  even  in  busi- 
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ness,  even  in  law,  even  in  medicine,  even  in 
literature  and  art  and  science.  Ours  is  this 
peculiar  and  particular  responsibility.  Less 
than  that — is  adulterated,  hardly  genuine 
Jewishness. 

Abide  by  the  codes,  the  ancient  codes,  the 
universal  codes,  the  ever-new  codes  of  Israel. 
For  then — 

"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before 
you  into  song. 
And  all  the  trees  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thorn  the  cypress  shall  grow 
And  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle. 
And  all  this  shall  be  as   a  lasting  monument  and 
memorial  unto  the  Lord." 

And  we  shall  be  the  monument  builders, 
we  and  our  generations. 

If  we  are  wise  and  sanity  is  vouchsafed  to 
us,  if  we  would  salvage  the  best  in  life  and 
assure  for  ourselves  peace  and  security  forever- 
more,  we  will  accept  the  challenge. 

But  will  we  do  so? 

I  leave  the  answer  to  you. 
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Preached  on  Kol  Nidre  Eve,  September  29,  1933 


A  NEW  DEAL 


When  the  haunting  strains  of  the  bewitch- 
ing Kol  Nidre  chant  are  heard  in  the  Synagog 
on  this  eve  of  Israel's  spiritually  redemptive 
day — what  Jewish  heart  fails  to  respond, 
what  Jewish  soul  remains  untouched?  It 
evokes  memories  that  vibrate  within  us,  it 
weaves  a  pattern  of  historic  destiny  and  casts 
a  spell  which  gains  in  power  from  the  collect- 
ive contagion  of  souls  deeply  stirred.  We 
hear  its  plaintive  yet  heroic  notes  and  a  sense 
of  reverence  possesses  us  as  at  no  other  time, 
and  a  consciousness  of  awe  grips  us,  I  call  it 
''the  Kol  Nidre  mood'\  And,  somehow, 
while  in  this  mood  all  inhibitions  to  religious 
fervor  seem  to  be  released.  Somehow,  it 
seems  that  God  is  in  this  place,  in  the  midst 
of  Israel,  more  truly  than  ever;  somehow,  we 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  God  is  in  our 
hearts,   though  we  knew  it  not  heretofore; 
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somehow,  God  is  nearer  to  us  and  we  feel 
closer  to  Him;  somehow,  communion  with 
Him  becomes  easy  and  free,  and  to  most,  per- 
haps to  all  of  us,  God  is  more  real  on  Kol 
Nidre  eve  than  at  any  other  time. 

Blessed  Kol  Nidre  eve!  Charmed  eve  that 
ushers  us  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  spiritual 
awareness,  and  lifts  us  and  thrills  us,  and,  I 
verily  believe,  heals  us. 

But  the  evening  and  its  mood  do  more.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  not  agree  with 
me,  that  this  bewitching  hour  has  the  gift 
of  purification?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
purges  our  souls  of  all  the  accumulated  dross, 
of  unworth,  of  pollution,  of  desecration. 
Who  can  sojourn  here  tonight  with  hate  and 
venom  or  ill-will  in  his  heart?  Who  can 
tarry  here  with  evil  intention  towards  his 
neighbor,  with  malice  and  bitterness  in  his 
soul?  If  such  there  be,  remember  the  word 
of  the  sage  that  before  we  commune  with  God 
we  must  learn  to  commune  with  man,  before 
we  ask  forgiveness  we  must  forgive,  before 
we  attain  the  peace  of  God  we  must  make  our 
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peace  with  man.  How  can  we  seek  at-one- 
ment  with  God  whilst  clinging  to  that  which 
is  corrupting  and  offensive?  ''Of  all  your 
sins  ye  shall  cleanse  yourselves.  Before  the 
Lord  ye  shall  be  pure."  A  baptism  of  the 
spirit  must  ours  be!  In  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel: 

"And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ve 
shall  be  clean;  from  all  your  uncleannesses,  and  from 
all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.''     (Ezekiel  36:  25.) 

Who  can  come  here  on  this  night,  though  it 
be  with  a  heart  of  stone,  and  leave  here  in 
the  same  state,  when  everything  about  us 
conspires  to  fulfil  the  Divine  word: 

"And  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out 
of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of 
flesh."     {Ezekiel  36:26.) 

Who  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  if  only  for  a 
fleeting  hour,  we  are  transformed,  as  if  in 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  assurance: 

"A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you."      {Ezekiel  36:  26.) 

And  who  can  question  that  this  ''new  spirit'' 
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partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Most  Holy, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise: 

"And  I  will  put  My  spirit  within  you." 

(Ezekiel  36:  27.) 

And  having  tarried  here  for  a  while,  we  shall 
emerge,  please  God,  reborn  in  spirit,  in  mood, 
in  attitude  towards  life  and  all  the  living. 

This  is  the  mood  of  Kol  Nidre  as  I  feel  it 
tonight.  It  is  the  same  as  I  knew  it  in  the 
old  Orthodox  Synagog  of  my  boyhood,  and 
as  I  have  found  it  so  often  among  many  in 
the  Reform  Synagog.  And  though  the 
mood  has  its  social  significance  and  conse- 
quences by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  centu- 
ries and  generations  of  Israel's  long  history 
converge  to  a  focus  even  upon  us  tonight, 
and  they  and  we  feel  at  one  and  as  one,  yet 
is  this  mood  essentially  personal,  intimately 
delicate,  poignantly  personal,  and  it  is  this 
personal  phase  which  gives  it  its  greatest 
charm. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  not  all  feel  this 
personal  phase  as  keenly  as  some  of  us  do, 
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and  sometimes  I  fear  that  perhaps  my  own 
preaching  with  its  insistent  social  message 
gives  the  impression  that  the  personal  factor 
in  religion  is  negligible.  If  I  give  such  an 
impression,  I  would  correct  it  to  the  extent 
of  saying,  that  however  others  behold  it,  my 
social  approach  and  attitude  are  born  of  an 
intensely  intimate  personal  faith.  'In  the 
beginning — God'\  First  and  foremost  in  my 
feeling  and  thinking  comes  God,  and  it  is 
through  my  understanding  of  Him  that  I 
come  to  the  social  implications  of  my  religious 
experience.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  un- 
usual about  this.  It  is  definitely  the  Jewish, 
the  prophetic,  way.  That  was  only  one  half 
of  the  verse  from  Ezekiel  which  I  just  quoted; 
the  whole  verse  reads: 

"And  I  will  put  My  spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  My  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  My 
ordinances  and  do  them,'' 

You  see,  first  comes  God's  spirit  within  us, 
and  that  leads  to  action,  to  deeds,  ''to  walk'\ 
''to  keep'',  "to  do'\ 
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Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  with  one  of 
the  most  significant  texts  in  the  Bible.  We 
read  it  on  the  morrow  as  part  of  our  Scripture 
lesson.  The  scene  represents  Moses  taking 
leave  of  his  people.  He  speaks  to  them  of 
the  everlasting  covenant  into  which  as  a  peo- 
ple, through  all  history,  they  entered  with 
God.      And  he  says  to  them: 

"This  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off. 
It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say:  'Who 
will  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that 
we  may  do  it?'  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldest  say:  'Who  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it, 
that  we  may  do  it?'  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it."     (Deuteronomy  30:   11-14.) 

As  I  understand  this  admonition,  it  means 
to  say  that  the  will  of  God,  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  is  definite.  It  considers 
life  on  earth,  even  our  own  life  with  its  tra- 
vails and  doubts  and  temptations.  If  we 
would  seek  the  security  of  smugness,  then 
would  we  cast  our  eyes  to  heaven  and  do 
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nothing  else  about  it.  If  we  would  lull  our- 
selves into  a  false  optimism,  we  would  seek 
it  in  remote  places.  And  because  we  prefer 
not  to  inconvenience  ourselves,  we  seek  a  host 
of  interpreters  ''to  bring  it  unto  us'*.  But 
if  we  seek  victory  of  the  spirit,  then,  says 
Moses,  search  neither  the  heavens  nor  beyond 
the  seas.  This  whole  thing  is  very  close  at 
hand.  It  is  immediate.  "It  is  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thine  own  mouth,  in  thine  own 
heart.''  You  should  do  it;  no  one  will  do  it 
for  you.  Yet,  note.  The  mouth-profession, 
alone,  is  not  enough.  The  heart-emotion, 
alone,  is  not  sufficient.  But  with  conviction 
and  emotion  to  proceed  to  do  it — that  is  the 
duty,  the  task  of  the  genuine  religionist. 

And  herein  I  find  suggested  that  ''new 
deal"  for  Judaism,  for  all  religion,  of  which 
I  speak  tonight.  To  be  sure,  the  "new  deal" 
for  which  I  plead  is  not  really  new.  It  is  the 
old  deal  for  which  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries ago  the  prophets  of  Israel  pleaded.  It  is 
a  summons  to  return  to  the  immemorial  posi- 
tion of  Judaism,  and  to  the  implications  of  a 
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personal  belief  in  a  God  who  demands  justice 
more  than  burnt-offerings,  and  mercy  and 
humility  above  holocausts*  This  challenge  of 
faith  —  old  in  concept  yet  new  for  modern 
generations — is  nothing  less  than  the  ''march- 
ing order''  issued  to  those  who  under  the 
command  of  God  are  the  embattled  hosts, 
fighting  the  battle  of  Man  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  good  life* 

And  so  with  the  thrilling  and  satisfying 
Kol  Nidre  mood.  Is  it  to  be  merely  a  mood 
— fleeting  and  impermanent?  If  not,  what 
then?  How  shall  we  utilize  it?  How  shall 
it  bless  us? 

You  see,  deeply  satisfying  as  is  this  hour 
emotionally,  shall  it  be  only  that?  I  might 
say — it  should  lead  us  to  deeper  Jewish 
loyalties.  I  could  say — it  should  prom.pt  us 
to  resolve  to  seek  the  repetition  of  this  mood 
by  frequent  resort  to  the  Synagog  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  our  brethren.  I  could  urge  these 
and  other  modes  of  procedure  by  which  this 
mood  may  be  prolonged.  Yet  that  is  not 
what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  speak  of  the 
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"new  deal".  I  am  thinking  of  something 
more  fundamental  I  want  to  urge  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  emotional  and  the  ethical  of  the 
mystical  and  the  social  As  I  see  the  reli- 
gious situation  today,  I  can  see  no  other  way 
of  making  religion  vital  and  meaningful 

I  know  many  who  consider  religion  merely 
as  a  matter  of  emotion.  They  might  be 
deeply  stirred  by  an  evening  such  as  this. 
For  a  fleeting  period  they  will  commune  with 
God.  For  a  while  they  will  feel  the  comfort 
which  religion  can  give,  and  the  mystic  fervor 
and  ecstasy  which  it  can  stimulate.  And  yet, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  totally 
inadequate  to  life.  As  someone  phrased  it, 
*'if  emotional  experiences  are  to  have  value, 
the  stimulus  must  stimulate  to  something; 
it  must  be  a  beginning  and  not  a  terminus.'' 
It  must  lead  to  something,  else  does  it  become 
a  form  of  ''subtle  selfishness'',  having  no 
other  effect  than  that  which  the  user  of  intox- 
icants finds  in  his  drink  or  the  narcotic  addict 
in  his  drug,  namely,  a  state  of  exaltation  lead- 
ing either  into  a  sort  of  dream-world  unre- 
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lated  to  this  world  of  reality  with  its  trials 
and  perplexities,  a  sort  of  haven  and  refuge 
from  all  that  is  depressing,  a  world  of  inner 
peace  such  as  the  hermit  found  in  his  cell,  by 
withdrawing  from  life.  Or  it  may  have  a  de- 
pressing effect,  even  as  intoxicants  and  drugs 
have  on  some  people,  and  leave  them  morose 
and  disturbed  and  unhappy,  seeing  no  joy  or 
possibility  of  it  in  the  life  that  now  is,  leading 
to  fix  all  their  hopes  upon  a  future  existence 
in  a  heaven  which  they  call  home.  I  have 
known  such  people.  The  more  religious 
they  became,  the  sadder,  the  gloomier  they 
became,  just  as  I  know  others  who  flee  to  the 
Synagog  or  to  the  Church  in  escape  from  the 
world,  seeking  a  fleeting  happiness  and  peace. 
Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Now.  I  know  and  do  not  deny  the  value 
which  comes  through  the  emotional  satisfac- 
tions of  the  religious  experience.  I  know 
and  seek  the  value  of  the  exhilaration  that 
comes  through  faith  and  ritual:  I  know  the 
soothing  consolations  of  faith,  and  value 
them  highly.     I  know  the  value  and  support 
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for  life  that  comes  from  religious  rapture.  I 
know  of  the  emotional  stimulus  which  reli- 
gion provides.  But,  this  is  not  all  there  is  to 
religion,  nor  is  it  the  Judaism  of  the  prophets 
and  sages  of  Israel.  Oh,  I  know  that  we  have 
Jews  who  seek  such  an  escape  from  reality, 
and  sometimes  when  they  cannot  find  it  they 
go  elsewhere  to  seek  a  denial  of  reality. 
Judaism  is  very  much  the  religion  of  men  for 
men  in  a  world  of  men  who  are  groping  in 
the  darkness  towards  the  light,  who  are 
struggling  to  rise  above  circumstances  not 
only,  but  to  transform  the  world  into  a  place 
fit  for  men  to  dwell  in.  And  because  this  is 
the  emphasis  of  Jewishness,  I  hold  that  mere 
emotion  and  ecstasy,  even  worship  alone,  and 
ritual,  are  not  enough  for  a  truly  religious 
man. 

Judaism  through  all  the  ages  insisted  upon 
feeling  AND  doing;  in  other  words,  it  stressed 
the  value  of  a  moralized  emotion,  which,  at 
its  best,  is  called  Righteousness.  And  right- 
eousness comes  from  the  spirit  of  God  within 
us,  from  a  God  consciousness,     I  believe  God 
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is  nigh  and  intimate  and  close  to  us.  Indeed^ 
in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  ''the  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him",  but 
remember  the  end  of  the  verse:  ''Unto  all 
who  call  upon  Him  in  trath\  and  in  this 
there  is  a  moral  quality  and  a  challenge  to 
prove  our  genuineness,  out  of  which  comes 
the  necessity  for  action  and  deed. 

This  is  the  "new  deal''  needed  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  Just  as  in  the  political  arena  the 
"new  deal",  as  currently  represented,  is  an 
urge  to  an  awakened  sense  of  responsibility 
to  all  men,  just  as  the  "new  deal"  in  political 
life  calls  for  bold  experimentation  and  daring 
new  methods,  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual  life. 
Mere  credulity  is  not  enough.  Merely  the 
profession  of  "I  believe,  I  believe",  is  not 
enough.  It  is  like  crying — "  'peace,  peace', 
when  there  is  no  peact."  It  may  lead  to  a 
delusive  and  dangerous  optimism,  to  a  form 
of  Pollyanna-ism  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
unmoral  because  it  is  unjustifiable  and  untrue. 

This  is  a  time  that  calls  for  applied  reli- 
gion,  for  religion  in  action.      It  calls  for  a 
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translation  of  the  ecstasy  of  faith  into  the 
glory  of  fulfilment.  The  time  needs  the 
warmth  which  religious  emotion  gives  to 
transfuse  its  daily  living.  We  can  use  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  ''morality  touched 
with  emotion" — but  we  need  very  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  essential  that  the  faith 
of  religionists — your  faith  and  mine — be 
proven  by  ethical  living.  We  need  to  mar- 
shal the  forces  of  religion  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  aim  of  directing  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals, of  all  those  who  say  they  believe  in  God, 
to  live  under  the  compelling  dynamic  of 
''Thus  saith  the  Lord''  and  thus  transform 
the  benediction  of  worship  into  a  meaningful 
partnership  of  man  with  God  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  Royce  called  "The  Beloved 
Community'',  and  what  the  sages  of  Israel 
called  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth." 

This  is  no  time  for  mere  optimism  and 
breezy  cheerfulness. 

"God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world," 
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no  longer  tells  a  truth.  The  trouble  with 
the  world  is  that  too  many  religionists  have 
relegated  God  only  to  the  heavens  and  are 
playing  safe  by  asking:  ''Who  will  ascend 
unto  the  heavens  and  bring  us  tidings  of  His 
will  that  we  may  do  it?"  We  also  need  God 
on  earth — else  nothing  could  be  right  with 
the  world.  And  who  can  meet  this  need  save 
those  who  professing  belief  in  a  God  who 
demands  justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 
would  give  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  these? 
This  would  be  a  new  deal,  and  my  demand 
for  it  grows  out  of  a  personal  faith  and  con- 
viction. "Holy  shall  ye  be  BECAUSE  I,  the 
Lord  your  God,  am  holy.'*  You  see,  it  be- 
gins with  God.  He  commands.  And  through 
me,  personally,  it  can  reach  into  the  social 
organism.  It  makes  me,  individually,  respon- 
sible. It  bids  me,  this  one  unit,  do  these 
things.  It  does  not  tell  me  to  ignore  the 
ugliness,  the  corruption,  the  dishonesties  in 
living.  It  bids  me  seek  these  out  and  correct 
them.  My  faith  does  not  counsel  running  to 
cover.     It  does  not  picture  the  world  as  a 
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fool's  paradise.  It  sounds  with  imperious 
Shofar  blasts  the  summons  to  enter  into  the 
thick  of  the  battle  and  to  take  my  place  in  the 
front  line  as  a  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
It  tells  me  that  every  hour  of  my  life  is  the 
zero  hour — and  I  must  carry  on.  From  such 
a  position  only  a  coward  seeks  escape.  There 
is  danger  in  the  position,  there  is  discomfort. 
It  is  a  position  exposed — and  snipers  are  all 
about  me.  But  the  Commander's  instruc- 
tions are  explicit.     What  is  the  soldier  to  do? 

Such  must  be  the  position  of  every  truly 
religious  soul. 

I  have  heard  it  said  again  and  again:  **So- 
and-so  faced  his  trials  bravely,  because  he  is 
a  religious  man.''  This  is  a  glorious  tribute, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  repeatedly,  to 
be  true.  Wherein  lies  the  strength  of  such 
religionists?  Is  it  thoughtless  acquiescence? 
Is  it  a  blind  sense  of  fatalism  or  futility?  In 
some  cases  this  is  so.  But  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  great  religious  souls  of  history  were 
neither  stupid  nor  cowardly.  They  did  not 
accept  evil,  neither  did  they  surrender  to  mis- 
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fortune.  Rather,  they  battled  against  adver- 
sity and  tragedy  with  all  the  might  at  their 
command.  Heartaches  they  had,  perplexities 
they  knew.  They  were  wounded  and  hurt 
and  they  cried  out  in  their  pain  and  grief.  In 
their  agony  they  even  questioned  like  the 
suffering  patriarch  in  the  superb  drama  of 
Job.  But  they  did  not  collapse.  They 
struggled  on  bravely,  heroically,  and  they 
won  only  because  they  willed  to  win!  Reli- 
gion to  them  was  not  an  escape.  It  chal- 
lenged them  to  see  the  evils,  the  wrongs,  the 
difficulties  of  life,  and  they  refused  to  accept 
these  or  to  condone  them.  God  was  real  to 
these  saints,  and  because  of  the  challenge  of 
His  being  they  strove  to  purify  life  of  decay, 
to  set  it  aright,  to  give  life  the  image  of  divin- 
ity, to  build  it  in  accordance  with  the  pattern 
which  they  beheld  on  the  hill  of  revelation. 
Theirs  was  a  heroic  quality  and  it  is  because 
of  this  quality  that  true  believers  do  so  often 
rise  triumphant,  endowed  with  that  spiritual 
power  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
rejoice  ''as  strong  men  to  run  their  course'' 
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(Ps,  19:  6).  They  do  not  deny  evil,  but 
with  faith  in  themselves,  under  the  religious 
imperative  of  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord''  they  go 
ever  in  quest  not  of  escape,  not  of  ease,  but 
of  victory! 

This,  then,  is  the  ''new  deal''  I  ask  fon 
The  Kol  Nidre  mood  of  religious  fervor;  the 
reality  of  God  which  is  so  keenly  felt  tonight; 
the  joy  of  worship;  the  mood  of  reverence,  of 
awe;  the  forgiveness  we  ask  and  offer;  let 
these  be  cast  into  the  alembic,  and  out  of  it 
may  there  issue  forth  the  religion  of  daily 
living,  the  religion  of  men  spiritually  ablaze, 
emotionally  uplifted,  morally  exalted.  Is 
not  this  the  meaning  of  at-onement?  Is  it 
not  this  that  the  prophet  meant  when  he 
preached  the  unforgettable,  the  timeless  word: 
"Cast  away  all  your  transgressions  against 
me,  and  get  a  new  nature,  a  new  spirit,  for 
yourselves/'      (Ezekiel  18:31.) 

This  is  the  "deal",  new  to  us  as  it  was  new 
to  them,  of  old.  It  is  an  ideal  not  yet  im- 
proved upon,  a  need  not  yet  met,  a  challenge 
commanding  by  reason  of  the  very  perplex- 
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ities  and  anxieties  that  are  ours,  anxieties 
which  are  more  troubling  and  more  trying  to- 
day than  they  have  ever  been  before.  We 
need  this  new  spirit  to  heal  our  wounds,  to 
console  our  hearts,  to  hearten  and  cheer  us. 
But  what  we  need  even  more,  is 

".  .  .  that  they  may  walk  in  My  statutes,  and  keep 
Mine  ordinances,  and  do  them.  Then  will  they  be 
My  people,   and  I   will  be,   truly,  their  God." 

{Ezekiel  11:  20.) 
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THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  PEOPLE 


Preached  on  Yom  Kip  pur,  September  30,  1933 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  PEOPLE 


Yom  Kippur  is  a  day  that  commemorates 
no  historic  incident.  Unlike  Sukkoth,  Ha- 
nukkah,  Purim,  Pesach,  Shabuoth — it  refers 
not  at  all  to  the  events  of  Jewish  experience 
as  a  people.  It  is  uniquely  the  day  of  the 
heart  and  souL  Its  emphasis  is  not  upon 
human  history  but  upon  God  in  history.  Its 
monition  is  not  so  much  as  to  externals  but  as 
to  fundamental  values.  It  calls  to  loyalty, 
but  loyalty  to  ideals  even  more  than  loyalty 
to  institutions. 

In  this  light,  some  may  ask,  and  with 
some  measure  of  propriety,  why  it  is  that  I 
choose  to  speak  on  this  day  of  the  ''Romance 
of  a  People  \  even  though  that  people  be  our 
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own.  Why  speak  of  the  group  when  the  in- 
dividual is  the  prime  consideration  of  the  day? 
Why  glorify  the  group  when  the  burden  of 
the  day's  message  and  challenge  is  for  the  in- 
dividual to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  glory 
of  upright  and  honest  personality? 

My  answer  is  that  it  is  just  these  considera- 
tions that  prompted  me  to  choose  this  theme. 
We  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum.  We  live  amongst 
people,  in  society.  What  they  are — affects  us. 
Their  thoughts  and  their  deeds,  their  ideals 
and  their  lives  mold  us  and  help  make  us 
what  we  are. 

Yet,  we  live  not  alone  with  our  contem- 
poraries. We  live  in  very  large  measure  in 
the  past  and  with  the  past.  They  who  have 
gone  before  us  left  an  impress  ineradicable. 
For  good  or  evil,  for  joy  or  sorrow,  they  are 
influences  that  are  potent  among  us  today. 

And  we  live — as  individuals,  it  is  true — 
but  we  live  not  alone  in  the  moment.  We  are 
heirs  of  the  past,  not  only.  We  are  the  ances- 
tors of  generations  yet  to  come;  we  are  the 
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forebears  of  the  future,  and  as  we  are  affected 
by  all  that  went  before  us,  so  are  we  even  now 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  shall  come  long  after  we  are  no  longer 
here. 

And  one  more  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
We  are  units  of  a  larger  whole  whom  we  call 
''our  people'',  and  by  reason  of  blood  and 
historic  propinquity,  our  people's  experience 
matters  very  much  to  us  in  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience as  personalities. 

I  speak  of  the  romance  of  our  people, 
therefore,  because  that  romance  contains  ele- 
ments which  Yom  Kippur  emphasizes,  be- 
cause that  romance  created  Yom  Kippur  as 
an  expression  of  its  own  spiritual  genius,  and 
the  people  is  the  vehicle  through  whom  Yom 
Kippur's  values  are  to  come  to  realization. 

And  finally,  I  speak  under  the  head  of 
*'The  Romance  of  a  People",  because  in  this 
year  when  a  Century  of  Progress  is  commem- 
orated, a  progress  that  finds  its  supreme 
manifestation  in  machines,  techniques,  things, 
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the  Jew  in  seeking  to  express  himself  and  his 
contribution,  with  true  insight  and  with 
perfect  perspective,  created  the  pageant  (first 
given  in  Chicago  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  and  now  being  given  in  New 
York) ,  by  means  of  which  he  tells  the  world 
that  however  much  Jews  contributed  to  all 
spheres  of  life,  the  unique  Jewish  contribu- 
tion and  Jewish  destiny  are  to  be  found  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit,  the  ideal. 

I  saw  this  pageant  in  New  York  the  other 
night.  And  though  almost  a  week  has  passed 
since,  the  mere  recollection  of  it  brings  a  lump 
to  my  throat  and  tears  to  my  eyes.  What 
I  saw  was  tremendous  in  its  scope,  thrilling 
in  conception,  deeply  moving  in  execution. 
I  was  stirred  as  I  have  not  been  stirred  before. 
I  was  exalted  and  uplifted.  There  were 
times  when  my  eyes  were  moist  because  of  the 
joy  of  belonging.  And  there  were  times 
when  I  wept  unashamedly  because  of  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  my  people's  history. 
And  yet,  throughout  all,  though  I  felt  the 
glory  and  the  frustrations,  the  ambition  and 
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the  disappointment  of  my  people,  never  was 
there  a  suggestion  of  despair,  of  hopelessness. 
That,  the  incurable  hopefulness  of  my  people, 
is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  romantic  facts  of 
Jewish  history. 

I  came  out  of  the  huge  enclosure  as  I  came 
into  it — in  solemnity.  I  was  proud  with  the 
pride  of  faith  and  I  was  thrilled  with  the 
challenge  of  the  ideal.  I  felt  I  was  not  an 
observer  but  a  participant,  and  the  audience 
is  indeed  part  of  the  pageant.  By  means  of 
dance  and  song,  narrative  and  pantomime  the 
soul  of  the  Jew  was  laid  bare  for  the  world 
to  see,  for  the  Jew  to  reconsecrate. 

I  came  to  the  armory  where  the  pageant 
was  given,  long  before  the  time  for  the  per- 
formance. I  mingled  with  the  crowd.  I 
watched  the  types  and  expressions  on  faces. 
I  saw  old  and  young  and  middle-aged.  East 
Side  and  West  Side  were  there.  I  saw  bearded 
Jews  and  women  wearing  wigs.  They  had 
known  pogroms  and  ghetto.  I  saw  youths 
and  maidens,  the  products  of  the  sidewalks 
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of  New  York.  I  caught  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion. And  all  about  me  on  the  streets  out- 
side the  huge  armory,  I  sensed  the  reverence  of 
the  crowds,  and  the  mood  was  the  mood  of 
Jews  on  the  way  to  a  Kol  Nidre  service.  And 
that  was  also  the  mood  inside.  It  was  a 
mood  worthy  of  the  production,  worthy  of 
the  theme,  worthy  of  the  idea. 

The  pageant  begins  in  darkness  except  for 
the  illumined  book  that  lies  before  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  the  narrative  of  Jewish  history 
which  the  audience  is  assembled  to  read,  and 
what  we  read  that  the  invisible  Narrator, 
whose  voice  only  we  hear,  tells  us. 

And  so  the  story  begins.  Out  of  form- 
lessness and  chaos,  by  the  will  of  God,  life 
begins  to  stir,  and  out  of  the  primordial  life- 
urge,  comes  the  cry  Yehi  Or  —  ''Let  there 
be  light*',  and  out  of  this  urge  and  need  Man 
comes  into  being.  Man  sins  and  becomes 
corrupt.  He  worships  the  work  of  his 
hands  with  rites  and  ritual  at  once  licentious 
and  bloody.  Into  this  state  and  out  of 
it    emerges    the    progenitor    of    the    Jew — 
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Abraham.  His  ideas  are  scorned,  his  notions 
are  laughed  at.  But  he  hears  the  call  to  speak 
and  act.  He  has  the  assurance  that  the  God 
whose  voice  he  hears  in  his  heart  will  be  with 
him  and  keep  him.  Fearless,  daring,  revo- 
lutionary, then,  becomes  the  proclamation 
of  the  Jew:  Adonoi  Echod  —  ''The  Lord  is 
One".  Idols  vanish,  human  sacrifice  ceases 
— the  Jew,  proclaiming  his  invisible  God, 
stands  upon  the  stage  of  history  bathed  in 
its  piercing  light.  Adonoi  Echod  —  that 
becomes  the  slogan  of  his  life,  it  is  the  epitome 
of  his  covenant.  To  proclaim  it,  to  prove  it, 
to  live  by  it — that  is  his  destiny  and  his  task. 
His  life  is  not  easy.  He  suffers  exile.  He 
knows  bondage.  His  very  soul  seems  to  be 
crushed,  and  he  forgets — almost — the  coven- 
ant and  his  destiny.  Then  Moses  appears. 
Out  of  the  physical  bondage  he  leads  his  peo- 
ple and  unto  Sinai  for  its  spirit's  liberation. 
In  repeated  flashes  the  Decalog  is  proclaimed, 
and  with  repeated  cries  of  Naaseh  Vanish- 
ma  —  ''We  shall  do  —  we  have  heard'' — the 
people  renews  the  covenant  with  Him  who 
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proclaims  **1  am  the  Lord  thy  God",  the  same 
Echod  —  ''One''  —  whose  self-revelation 
placed  the  Jew — through  Abraham — upon 
the  stage  of  history. 

Years  and  centuries  pass,  Canaan  is  pos- 
sessed. A  nation  is  molded.  Judges  and 
kings,  priests  and  prophets,  appear.  Jeru- 
salem and  its  Temple  rise  in  glory.  People 
labor  and  toil  and  create.  And  they  come  to 
the  Temple  with  their  grateful  offerings, 
with  their  palm  branches  and  their  garlands 
to  worship  their  Adonoi.  We  hear  the  many 
throated  chorus  sing:  ''Sh'ma  YisroeU  Adonoi 
Elohenu,  Adonoi  Echod'' — ''Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One'*,  and  we 
hear  priests  invoking  the  blessing  of  this 
Adonoi  upon  His  people. 

But  sin  and  violence,  in  and  out  of  Israel, 
increase.  We  hear  and  see  the  prophets  sound 
forth  their  majestic  challenges  to  live  justly, 
to  do  mercy,  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  succor 
the  poor.  We  hear  them  proclaim  it  by 
authority  of  "Thus  saith  the  Lord''.     Yet 
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the  people  do  not  hear.  Their  ears  are 
stopped  up.  Their  hearts  are  hardened.  Their 
ways  are  crooked.  And  enemies  multiply. 
The  armies  of  empires  march  across  the  stage 
of  Israel's  history.  They  slay.  They  de- 
stroy. Jerusalem  is  sacked.  The  Temple  is 
in  flames.     The  end  has  come. 

But  not  yet.  The  Temple  may  be  no 
more.  The  country  may  be  devastated. 
Thousands  are  slain.  More  thousands  are 
led  away  in  captivity.  The  soul  of  the  Jew, 
however,  cannot  be  slain.  Behold,  out  of 
the  flaming  portals  of  the  tottering  Temple, 
priests  and  sages  are  emerging,  carrying  in 
their  arms  the  Torah,  sign  of  their  covenant, 
symbol  of  both  their  destiny  and  their  death- 
lessness.  With  it  they  go  off  into  exile,  a 
people  conquered  —  yet  victorious,  a  people 
homeless — yet  at  home  wherever  their  Torah 
is  found,  wherever  the  tent  of  their  testimony 
is  planted. 

'They  wander  in  many  lands,  and  wherever 
they  go  they  contribute  and  create.    But  with 
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sure  insight,  the  pageant  deals  not  with  Jew- 
ish statesmen,  Jewish  financiers,  Jewish 
scientists.  It  does  not  speak  of,  or  glorify, 
the  secular  aspects  of  Jewishness.  It  tells  us 
of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  souL  It  tells  of 
Halevi  and  Ibn  Gabirol  and  Ibn  Ezra  —  of 
religious  sages  and  teachers,  of  poets  and 
philosophers.  It  depicts  the  religious  yearn- 
ings of  Marranos,  the  slaughter  of  our  people 
whilst  intoning  the  Kol  Nidre,  the  choice  of 
exile  from  Spain  rather  than  surrender  of 
faith.  It  portrays  the  flashes  of  hope  amidst 
the  medieval  darkness,  the  Messiahs  false  and 
delusive,  the  physical  degradation  in  Slavic 
lands  and  the  birth  of  Chasidism,  the  move- 
ment of  religious  joy  and  fervor  even  in  the 
midst  of  oppression  and  suffering.  They 
sing  '*A  Dudele'',  the  song  which  so  aptly 
summarizes  the  Jew's  complete  loyalty  to 
God,  his  complete  and  daring  faith,  his  inde- 
structible hope!  ''Ribbono  shell  olam — 
Master  of  the  World,  I  will  sing  a  song  of 
Thee  (Du).  Wherever  I  am — Thou  art 
there.     In  joy — I  have  Thee,  in  sorrow — I 
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turn  to  Thee;  North,  South,  East,  West — 
wherever  I  go — it  is  always  and  ever  Thee 
that  I  seek  and  Thee  that  I  find/' 

At  last  there  comes  an  opportunity  for 
physical  release,  America  offers  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  driven  of  the 
earth.  We  see  the  gates  open,  and  the 
afflicted  and  hounded  people  enter  in.  They 
come  in  multitudes,  eager-eyed,  rejoicing  to 
give  themselves  in  gratitude  to  the  building 
of  a  country  founded  on  those  ideals  which 
the  wanderer  long  ago  proclaimed,  and  which 
he  carried  with  him,  in  his  Torah,  across  the 
globe. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  this  freedom 
comes,  a  new  life  seems  to  be  resurgent  in  the 
ancient  homeland.  The  latest  episode  is 
given.  In  America,  Jews  have  found  a  home 
and  opportunity.  But  millions  of  the  ancient 
people  are  still  in  exile  and  bondage.  The 
homeland  is  being  built  with  the  hope  and 
the  faith  of  many  generations.  Thousands 
rush  to  the  gates  of  the  new — and  the  symbol 
of  that,  is  the  Hebrew  University,  the  dome 
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of  which  now  surmounts  what  represented 
the  Temple.  They  come  with  singing,  re- 
joicing over  the  return  of  the  wanderer  to  his 
native  soiL  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in  a 
blaze  of  light  and  glory,  the  figure  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  appears,  and  he  proclaims  his 
message  anew: 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  end  of  days,  thai 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto   it. 

"And  He  shall  judge  between  the  nations,  and 
shall  decide  for  many  peoples;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  ?sation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore." 

You  see,  the  romance  of  our  people  is  not 
the  romance  of  rattling  swords,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,  of  the  beat  of  drums,  of  the  blaring 
of  bugles.  Ours  is  not  the  romance  of  physi- 
cal conquest,  or  of  secular  nationalism.  Ours 
is  the  romance  of  a  people  inspired,  of  a  people 
consecrated,  of  a  people  whose  soul  is  on  fire 
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with  that  conviction  which  Abraham  first 
voiced  in  his  proclamation  of  Adonoi  Echod 
— the  One  God,  in  his  denunciation  of  idol- 
atry! Ours  is  a  soul  on  fire  with  the  flame 
which  played  about  the  crags  of  Sinai  as 
Moses  proclaimed  the  moral  law!  Ours  is  a 
soul  on  fire  with  the  charge  and  fervor  of  the 
prophets  I  Ours  is  a  soul  that  harbors  the 
flame  that  consumed  the  Temple  but  spared 
the  Torah!  Ours  is  a  soul  purified  in  the 
flames  of  the  Inquisition,  a  soul  undaunted 
by  the  brutalities  of  nations  and  ages,  a  soul 
responsive  to  the  ideal  of  America  true  to 
herself,  a  soul  that  sings  the  Shir  Hamaaloth, 
the  ''song  of  ascent''  as  a  people  returns  to 
Palestine  with  the  Book  and  Ideals  in  hand 
and  heart  and  mind!  Ours  is  a  soul  which  in 
despite  of  all  that  it  witnessed  and  endured, 
in  despite  of  all  the  wrong  it  experienced,  the 
hypocrisy  it  observed,  the  wickedness  which 
was  visited  upon  it — still  dares  to  face  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence  and  trust, 
still  dreams  of  an  ''end  of  days''  when  war 
shall    disappear,    and   justice    prevail,    when 
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mercy  shall  rule  and  humility  shall  reign, 
when  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  of 
God's  holy  mountain,  when  righteousness 
shall  exalt  nations  and  visions  shall  save 
them,  when  all  men  will  dwell  under  their 
own  vines  and  fig  trees,  with  none  to  make 
them  afraid! 

Ours  is  the  romance  of  a  people  coven- 
anted unto  God  and  consecrated  by  His  law. 
We  may  stray  and  err.  We  may  sin  and 
fail  at  times.  Individuals  among  us  have 
from  time  to  time  failed  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  history,  the  ideal  glory  of  our 
Jewishness.  There  are  dead  branches  on 
every  tree,  dead  leaves  on  every  branch.  But 
the  trunk  is  sturdy,  the  branches  and  foliage 
more  abundant  than  ever,  the  sap  flows 
freely,  and  its  head  is  reaching  into  the  clouds, 
beyond  which,  it  catches  the  rays  of  the  sun 
of  righteousness  with  healing  in  its  beams. 

Ours  is  the  romance  of  a  people  never  dis- 
heartened, never  surrendering.  And  even 
whilst  we  suffer — we  are  conscious  of  that 
Adonoi  who  will  not  wholly  forget  His  peo- 
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pie  nor  leave  us  to  destruction.  Hamans  go 
and  Hitlers  come — and  go,  the  Jew  opens  his 
book  and  reads  his  tale.  Tears  glisten  in  his 
eyes,  but  hope  sings  its  carol  in  his  heart. 

"But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee, 

0  Jacob, 

And  He  that  formed  thee,  0  Israel: 

Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee, 

I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  Mine. 

When   thou   passest  through   the   waters,   I   will   be 

with  thee. 
And  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee: 
When    thou    walkest    through   the    fire,    thou    shalt 

not  be  burned. 
Neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour: 

{Isaiah  43:  1-3.) 
For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which 

1  will  make,  shall  remain  before  Me,  saith  the 
Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name 
remain."     (Isaiah   66:    22.) 

I  give  you  this  assurance  on  this  Kippur 
Day,  my  people.  May  we  be  worthy  both  of 
the  tale  and  its  message,  of  the  present  and  its 
promise,  of  the  future  and  of  its  certain  glory! 
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PUBLISHED  VOLUMES 
By  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 

We  Jews  contains: 

Jesus — as  a  Jew  Sees  Him 

Is  a  Universal  Religion  Possible  or  Desirable? 

Who  is  an  American? 

Inward  Bound  (Rosh  Hashanah) 

Two  "Preacher  Novels"  ("Elmer  Gantry"  and  "A  Man 

of  Little  Faith") 
"Damaged  Souls"  (Yom  Kippur) 
Life  or  Death— Which?   (Rosh  Hashanah) 
We  Jews  (Yom  Kippur) 

Price  in  Paper  $1.25. 

Lights  and  Shadows  contains : 

"The  King  of  Kings" 

Whose  is  "The  Lord's  Prayer?" 

Is     the     God     of    the     "Old    Testament"     a     God     of 

Vengeance  ? 
"Meanwhile — "  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
How  I  Think  of  God  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
Can  We  Atone?   (Yom  Kippur) 
"America  First" — In  What  Sense?    (Thanksgiving  Day) 

Ten  Years  in  the  Rabbinate 

Price  in  Paper  $1.35. 

Kiddush  Hashem  contains : 

The  Church  and  Clergy  in  Politics 
A  New  Year — Wherein  "New"?  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
A  Happy  New  Year — Wherein  "Happy"? 
(Rosh  Hashanah) 

"I  Accept"  (Yom  Kippur) 

The  Confession  of  a  Puzzled  Rabbi  (Sukkoth) 

"Kiddush  Ha-Shem" 

Christian  and  Jew.     Is  Better  Understanding   Possible 

Between  Them? 
Do  the  Ten  Commandments  Need  Revision? 

Price  in  Paper  $1.35. 


What  is  Faith?  contains: 

The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
What  Is  Faith?  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
Where  Do  You  Stand?  (Yom  Kippur) 
"The  Soul's  Sincere  Desire"  (Yom  Kippur) 
The  Higher  Patriotism  (Thanksgiving  Day) 
Shall  Capital  Punishment  Be  Abolished? 
Does  the  Jew  Remember  Too  Well?  (Purim) 
Another  Rabbi  Quits — What  Does  It  Mean? 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50. 
Hills  to  Climb  contains : 

"Hills  to  Climb"  (Rosh  Hashanah) 

On  the  Jewish  Main  Street  (Rosh  Hashanah) 

"Not  a  Kaddish  Will  Be  Said"  (Yom  Kippur) 

The  Greatest  Romance  in  History  (Yom  Kippur) 

Blaming  the  Old  Testament  Again! 

"If  I  Were  a  Jew!" 

What  Do  I  Ask  of  Life? 

An  American  Creed 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50. 

The  Faith  of  a  Liberal  Jew  contains : 

Digging  Wells 

Religion — Opiate  or  Adventure? 

My  Creed  (Part  I) 

My  Creed  (Part  II) 

Price  in  Boards  $1.00. 

Words  in  Season  (Out  of  print) 

The  Undying  Fire  and  Other  Discourses  (Out  of  print) 

Intermarriage  and  Other  Discourses  ( Out  of  print) 

Religion  in  Action  (Out  of  jDrint) 

God's  Fools  (Out  of  print) 


